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Che Hentiual of the Heart 


PRESTON BRADLEY 


: HRISTMAS-TIME is the heart-time of the year. It is the sublime hour 
when argument and speculation are intruders. Controversy seems out of 
place and theological vagaries have no response. We care not at the Yuletide 
for the barren literalness of dogmatic religionists. ‘They sound a discordant note 
in the gladsome music of the Christmas symphony. ‘The world does not ask on 
Christmas morn about miracles and astronomy. It is too occupied by the love- 
light from the glowing eyes of a little child. It is seeing the miracle of love, and 
is singing its song of joy after a pilgrimage where it followed a star. 
y Wherever love has its habitation, there Christmas dwells. Every discordant, 
- devitalizing, destructive agency in life may be ultimately and permanently dis- 
sipated by the spirit of love and unselfishness. Christmas proves that. It is 
harder to hate in the Yuletide. Hearts are softened when Christmas comes. For- 
gotten friends suddenly are remembered, and tears spring without shame when 
old memories are awakened. In all the long, long year, it is the one time when 
even the wisest and the most inflexible admit the beauty of true sentiment, without 
fear of becoming merely sentimental. A little more of that sentiment unobtru- 
sively permitted to hover over the life during the year would make Christmas last 
longer. I am rather certain that this old, old earth needs nothing quite so much 
as the technique of making Christmas last. Envisage such a world! 

Love, unselfishness, devotion, gladness, music, starlit nights, angel voices, and 
shepherd hearts—all this is Christmas. The world gives all this an unhampered 
opportunity as the year dies. Its efficacy no one doubts. The power and glory 
of it spring from the beauty and incomparable splendor of an unselfish life. At 
Christmas-time, life and its little ironies assume new and proper proportions. We 
see the way more clearly, while the heroic quality of the life we honor gives us more 
courage to take that way. I hear the divine melody of an ancient song. Why or 
how the singers came disturbs me not. The song is the thing that matters. The 
wide world is happier and would become progressively better if it forgot its sophis- 
tication and in childlike wonder, with an open mind and loving heart, let the 
Christmas song, “Peace on Earth to Men of Good Will’? become the motivation 

_ of its life. 
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“This Christmas Stuff” 


UR JOY is very real, though so closely inter-- 


mingled with the sorrow and the loss of life 
common to all mankind that it takes the push of 
Christmas, all together, to make us realize the 
reality of our happiness. Some say it is mostly 
make-believe, “this. Christmas stuff,’ and that its 
cheer is trumped up and its giving and receiving 
but the press of custom. The world is really not 
happy in its heart at all, nor yet are we. Well, 
that simply is not so. Some of us ought to get 
away from the traffic and the business to find our- 
selves, and to see through Christmas to the center 
of it. 

In Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, the Moravians early 
found one way to hold the heart straight and 
high. If you go there, any time from Christmas Eve 
to “the New Year, you may ring the bell of nearly 
any house, its doorway wreathed and lighted, 
and be admitted as a friend. You ask to see the 
Putz. You will be led to a corner of the parlor, 
or it may be a whole room upstairs, where under a 
Christmas tree stands the tableau of the Nativity. 
May Lamberton Becker tells us of it in The Satur- 
day Review of Literature. The Putz is wonderfully 


beautiful, however varied in detail it may be from — 


house to house. Certain features must be there— 
the lighted stable, the Holy Family, the Magi, 
shepher ds, angels, and star; and at the heart of it 
the manger, the grandmother nearby ready to tell 
the story to any child (of any age) who comes. 

It is a world removed from the red-coated Santa 
Claus at the city corners, who brings to Christmas, 
it seems to us, only the crass and tawdry. His in- 
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fluence on the wistful hearts of little children ‘is 3) 
But if you could go even unto Beth- 
-Jehem, Christmas would be all joy. And if not, — 


most pitiful. 


seek out some nearer shrine of the divinity of child- 
hood, the innocent estate out of which we never 


grow, for there is something young in the heart — 


that sings forever. 


What Péonle Believe 


CCORDING to the New York World, aes 
with other newspapers has been taking a reli- 
gious census on ten questions of doctrine and 


church practice, in a country-wide effort of the 


church advertising department of the International — 


Advertising Association, the returns are like those 
in London in a similar questionnaire. About 11,000 


people voted for or against belief in God, immortal- : 
ity, prayer, the divinity of Jesus, the inspiration 


of the Bible, and church attendance. We get no 
definite idea of the value of such an enterprise. 
What does the question mean by “belief in God”? 
Who is God? There are a hundred ideas of God; 
and if the voter has been undergoing a doctrinal 
change, he might put down “No” to that question 
and not do justice to himself or religion. The same 
uncertainty applies to other questions. 


The voting showed “belief in God” rated inode ae 
immortality, 6 for and 4 — 


7.5 for to 3 against; 
against; prayer, 6.3 and 4; the divinity of Jesus, 


5.5 and 3.8; inspiration of the Bible, 5.5 and 4.6. ° 


On the more practical questions, the vote on church 
attendance was 4.9 for it, 5.4 against; willingness 
to have one’s 
church, 4, yes, 6.4, no; those who have family wor- 
ship, 2.7, ess sa: 3, no; brought up in a religious 
home, 8. 6, yes ;. 1 6, no. That is. probably a senti- 
mental tribute. 

Perhaps the reader can make something signifi- 
cant of these figures. We cannot. We do not know 
who voted, and we think the questions have been 
made too simple. In England, two journals were 
used for the voting. One, a weekly for intelligent 
readers, published returns that showed only half as 


ing the general public. It is reasonable to assume 
that there is more questioning of beliefs and usages 
in intelligent circles; but if the real meaning of 
religion, and not trite terms, were sought, who will 
question that we should find more satisfactory re- 
sults among the people who think? 


Women and Church 


1h Exeere ROYDEN tells of the progress made 
in the attitude of the churches in England 
to women as workers and ministers. 


place. Occasionally women are called to inde- 


pendent churches, and nobody thinks it extraordi- — 


2) 


Jn 
wad a *) 


family grow up where there is no- 


Writing in. 
The British Weekly of the progress in the past : 
forty years, she is very hopeful; but just the same -- 
she believes women ought not to go in for the ~ 
church who have no independent means, for the — 
risk is too great that they will not get a permanent — 


‘much affirmativeness of faith as a daily paper serv- ~ 


- 
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nary. The Free Church Council had a woman for 


president two years ago for the first time in its 
history, and women have been: admitted as elders 


_ and deacons in the Presbyterian Church in Eng- 


land, though not in Scotland. They may act as 


deacons in the United Free Church, but this is not 
yet permitted in the Established Church. Oc- 
casionally a woman is invited to preach in Presby- 
terian pulpits. Miss Royden tells of an experience 
she had in a Presbyterian Church in Scotland. 
“Well do I remember,” she says, “the way in 
which I was ordered about. Not being familiar 
with the service, I asked the minister at what point 
I should go into the pulpit. He told me that I 
need not be anxious, as he had directed the verger 
to come and fetch me. The verger interpreted his 
orders as follows: he led me to my seat in the 
church, leant over the desk in front of me, and 


hissed into my ear: ‘Ye’ll no stir till I fetch ye’ ” 


What Freedom Means 


f NOTE an occasional sign of irritation 

YY among some of our friends in the other 
ehurches who think we are exceedingly presump- 
tuous always to be talking about our freedom, as 
thongh we were peculiar and separate people in this 
spiritual blessing. It is impossible, of course, for 


a constant advocate of any cause to escape the 


charge or indeed to avoid the appearance of claim- 
ing exclusive possession of a good, such as freedom, 
when, as a matter of fact, he is earnest and per- 


“sistent only because he does not want to lose it, 
which easily happens through neglect of any spir- 


itual quality; or because he knows its virtue so 
well he desires that others may also have it. He is 


not conceited about it, as though he made it; on 


the contrary, he knows that freedom is available to 
all people, and suited to them, too, like the air they 
breathe. That is why it is not appreciated. And 
is it not simple truth that freedom is roundly 


denied in the churches of orthodoxy, and they need 


the prodding which will bring them back to the law 
of Jesus, who made a revolution in history by this 


-yery issue of freedom against authority? It is the 


difference between him and Moses. 
To-day, so-called Protestantism, according to its 


- wisest leaders, does not have freedom, and the best 


proof of it is that Fundamentalism is triumphant. 


Still the notion preyails that there is a string to 
freedom, as for example in a sermon by Dr. George 
A. Gordon. He refers to the Unitarians. “They 
are free,” he says, “nobly free, and they are devoted 
to truth as they see it; but they are no more free 
than their brethren, who are equally devoted to 
truth.” That is an obvious truth. Those who 


equal each other are surely alike. But what of the 


unequal? To say that because a Unitarian church 


would “not settle as its minister an atheist, or an 


_ anarchist, or a hater of the republic,” it is like all 


other churches, is plainly beside the mark. Settling 
a minister has to do not only with abstract free- 
dom, but with the very practical freedom of any 
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congregation to choose the kind of minister it 


desires. We have humanist ministers, for example, 
in a number of satisfied churches. ; 
But Unitarian churches are not the ministers; 
they are the people. There is no creedal test for 
the members. They are free to believe or disbelieve 
what they will. We go the whole distance, with 
no qualification or restraint. A man may be a Uni- 
tarian and yet it may be impossible to find, a con- 
genial church. That is a price we have to pay for 


religious freedom, but we pay it. Our organization 


is a secondary concern. A man may be, but it is 
almost inconceivable that he could be, an atheist, 
anarchist, or hater of country, and yet want to 
join a church. If he commended himself as a per- 
son worthy of fellowship, a church would vote him 
in; but here, we say again, freedom means the right 
to refuse as well as to accept him. Whether he 
were received or not, the main thing is, we could 
not, in fidelity to freedom, the foundation of our 
religion, deny him the right to think what he 
pleased. We might disagree with him, but we 
would never brand him a heretic. 

Such a statement, we believe, could not be made 
for even a broad-minded congregation like Dr. Gor- 
don’s. Again, he says we are-founded, as a church, 
upon “likemindedness.” That is true and not true. 
We are founded really upon freedom, and in that 
we are alike; but similarity of opinion, in the sense 
of agreement in the details of belief, such as the 
orthodox have to subscribe to, is not a characteris- 
tie of Unitarians, and can never be. Freedom in 
the truth for life is our major gospel. 


Again a Paradox 


PEAKING as a convert, Gilbert K. Chesterton 

‘says: “It is impossible to be just to the Catholic 
Church. The moment men cease to pull against it 
they feel a tug toward it. The moment they cease 
to shout it down they begin to listen to it with 
pleasure. The moment they try to obey it they 
begin to be fond of it. But when that affection 
has passed a certain point, it begins to take on the 
tragic and menacing grandeur of a great love 
affair. The man has exactly the same sense of hay- 
ing committed or compromised himself; of hay- 
ing been in a sense entrapped, even if he is glad 
to be entrapped. But for a considerable time he 
is not so much glad as simply terrified.” This 
much of the experience, he continues, is sometimes 
misunderstood, as though “the Pope has set’ the 
trap and the priests have baited it.” The trap is 
“simply the truth,” and the last step or stage “only 
alarms him because it is so very true.” In his own 
case, his approach to Rome was easy till he had 
made his decision. Then doubts and difficulties 
came, but he thrust them into the back of his mind. 
“By a paradox that does not frighten me now in 
the least,” he concludes in The Commonweal, “it 
may be that I shall never again have such abso- 
lute assurance that the thing is true as I had when 
I made my last effort to deny it.” Probably not. 


Mr. Markham Talks to Tagore ae 


A wonderful interview with the great seer 


O YOU KNOW what the Gitanghali 

are—or is? That’s the name of a 
book of poems—at least the author calls 
them poems. And they’re about religion 
—at any rate the author says they’re 
about religion and philosophy. 

The author is Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
the greatest poet of India and one of the 
greatest in the world. He has written 
many novels, dramas, and short stories 
in his native Bengali language, and a 
large number of poems about love and 
happiness and children and purity and 
death. They are very short poems, obser- 
vations mostly and reflections, strikingly 
and beautifully stated. When I. read 
them, I sometimes think of Emily Dickin- 
son and also of Walt Whitman. 


TAGORE IS REPUTED to be not only 
a poet but also a prophet and a_ phil- 
osopher, a revealer of the way of life, a 
keeper of the secret of social happiness. 
He contrasts the East with the West, he 
deplores the rush and noise and whirr 
of American life, and praises the serenity, 
tranquillity, and self-sufficiency of life in 
the Orient. He fulminates against imperial- 
ism and the stereotyping, syndicalizing of 
life, against the senseless, frantic com- 
petition between nations, classes, and 
manufacturers, and the shallowness and 
tinsel of much that is called science. He 
advocates simplicity, humility, contempla- 
tion, spiritual communication, and broth- 
erly love. 

There are moments when we are all 
grieved and horrified and starved by our 
present civilization. It leads to terrible 
wars, it crushes the weaker classes, it is 
raucous; in spite of advertisements and 
pretensions, it fails to satisfy our high- 
est aspirations; it is frantic and hectic 
and keeps us on edge; so when a calm, 
serene, well-poised man with deep eyes 
and a kind, bright countenance, calls us 
to a quieter world in a beautiful, lyrical 
voice, he deeply impresses us, especially 
at Christmas time. Tagore. has woven a 
wonderful charm over the world, which 
issues not only from his exquisite poems 
but also from his serene, eager, mys- 
tical philosophy. 

This has made his long stay in Europe, 
which has just closed, a sort of triumphal 
tour from city to city. In some places 
he has been received as something almost 
more than human, and people have waited 
along the street by the hundreds to see 
him. I was one of the fortunate persons who 
had ‘a chance to talk to him. He was 
then in the Balkan Peninsula, waiting at 
a station in a private railroad car that 
one of the Balkan states had placed at 
his disposal. ‘The Poet,” as his followers 
called him, was dressed in a _ flowing, 
greyish yellow garment, his scant beard 
and hair were white. He was sitting 
very quietly in the corner of the room 
and seemed tired. He permitted me to 
enter and sit beside him. His face wore 
a not unkindly, though an indifferent look. 
He seemed to have had all he wanted 
of people. When I asked him a question, 
he appeared not to have heard it; he 
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remained for a moment unmoved and 
then answered slowly, deliberately, and 
very decisively. He betrayed what 
seemed to me to be a trace of impatience 
and bitterness at the world, at Europe 
especially, at the West. He seemed to 


say, “My India and I are better.” He 
scorned the West, I thought, so as to 
spite it for holding India in bondage. To 


have liked the West, to have enjoyed 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 
REWARDED 


A MIND FOR PEACE 


Elihu H. Root receives at Christmas time the 
award for 1926 of the Woodrow Wilson Foun- 
dation, amounting to $25,000, and a _ gold 
medal to be presented next Monday, 
distinguished service in finding a satisfactory 
method of appointing judges to the World 
Court, established in 1920, and since then, in 
twenty judgments and advisory opinions, an 
agency for smoothing difficulties that ~en- 
dangered the world 


Europe, would have been almost dis- 
loyalty to India, it would have hurt his 
pride. He took vengeance on the all- 
powerful West by disdaining it gently and 
in a poetical way. 

He said in answer to a question of 
mine, “No, I see no signs of peace in 
Europe. I did not get the impression 
that conditions are improving nor that 
international relations are becoming more 
cordial. I saw the same strife and an- 
tagonism between the nations. One state 
seems to want to humiliate another. That 
stirs up bitterness which makes peace very 
difficult. I see not peace, but the approach 
of another war. The old spirit still pre- 
vails in Europe.” 

“Don’t you think the League of Nations 
will help to create more friendly inter- 
national relations?” I asked. 

“No,” he said very decidedly and a 
little wearily, and with just a bit of re- 
proach in his voice that I should ask 
such a question. “No, I don’t think the 


for his. 


League will accomplish much. It is made 
up of the states that hate each other, 
I think it will become the tool of a few 
very powerful countries. It will not be 
an independent factor working for peace, 
but the agent of a little group of 
Great Powers.” 

Hoping to lead up to the relations be- 
tween England and India, I asked the 
poet if he thought the freeing of Ireland 
had improved the position of the British 
Empire. Sir Rabindranath answered in 
the affirmative. This was something he 
approved of. He was very glad that Ire- 
land had become a free state. He thought 
that a great deal of tension had 
been relieved. ; 

Then the question about England and 
India. 

“No,” said the poet, “I do not think 
England is doing India any good. We 
want to be freed from England. England 
holds India just for what she can get out 
of her.” The great teacher spoke in a tone 
not altogether in harmony with Derfept 
philosophic calm. 

“Oh, no,” he said in answer to another 
question, “England will never free India. 
Things don’t happen that way. An empire 
never frees a subject country. The sub- 
ject people must win its own liberation.” 

“Well, how? By war?” 

“Maybe. That is not inconceivable. But 
I don’t think India will be able to gain 
her freedom by war. I am against war. 
She will win her freedom by becoming so 
strong and so well organized economically, 
and in every way, that England will see. 
that she has more to gain by dealing with 
India as a free country than as a colony.” 

“Is India capable of attaining so much 
power and of perfecting such an organi- 
zation ?” 

“Yes, in time. 
at once.” ' 

“Does bolshevism represent any danger 
for India?” " 

“Not at all.” 

“Is Christianity contributing anything 
to the life of India?” 

“No. I don’t think so. I don’t think 
the missionaries bring us much of any- 
thing. Christianity is all right, but its 
representatives are unworthy. They take 
imperialism, capitalism, and Western ma- 
terialism with them. When the Buddhist 
missionaries went among foreign peoples, 
they carried only love, light, and good 
will. They were not followed by empires, 
armies, or great factories.” — 

“Don’t you approve of Western improve- 
ments?” 

“Oh, yes, without political or beens 
enslavement.” 

“Do you accept science?” 

“Oh, yes, but if does not conflict with 
my religion, it does not in any way en- 
danger or even affect my spiritual life” 
and he looked as though he thought baie 
foolish people let those two forces, knowl- 
edge and beliefs, collide. 


It won't take place all 


HIS VOICE WAS still and weary, he 
was frail and worn. Europe had “got his 
(Continued on page 1170) : 
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i Christmas and Evolution a 


A sermon of lone and happiness, achievement and prophecy 


HRISTMAS, the festival of love and 

happiness, when looked at in the light 
of the age-long development of life, gains 
a new and beautiful significance. It is 
much more than the reminiscence of a 
wonderful life or than an interlude in 
ordinary selfishness. Rather is it a lyric 
revelation of the goodness that is at the 
_ heart of the world and of humanity, and 
also a prophecy of a future when human 
affairs will be dominated by intelligence 
and love. In the new perspective which 
science brings, Christmas looms larger 
and more significant than ever before. 

Consider a moment the world-view of 
historic Christianity. For it, our human 
drama extended from the creation to the 
last judgment, a period of but a few 
thousand years, and the stage was the 
second story of the tiny three-story uni- 
verse of ancient thought. Our human 
experiment was wrecked at the start, 
though a remnant of the race was to be 
Saved. In the interval between the ris- 
ing and the falling of the curtain, a race 
of sinners had their chance to escape 
final condemnation. The life of Jesus on 
earth was an interpolation of the good 
supernatural in the bad natural. For a 
brief time the heavens opened, and the 
radiance of its light fell upon earth, while 
human ears heard a few strains of the 
songs of angels. 

Now all is changed. The once familiar 
' world-view is part poetry and part reli- 
gious archeology. In place of the nar- 
row time-limits of the venerable scheme 
are the yast ages of cosmic evolution. 
We now think in terms of millions of 
years. Science is speaking of life on 
earth for a bundred million years. Our 
race may have been on the planet for a 
million years, and we have reason to 
believe that there will be no important 
physical or climatic changes for the next 
twenty millions of years. When we real- 
ize how small a part of our race life has 
been above the level of savagery, and 
that only a fraction of one per cent. of 
- our history has elapsed since Plato taught 
in the Academy and Jesus lived his beau- 
tiful life in Palestine—when we consider 
that progress tends to proceed at an ac- 
celerated pace and that we have many 
millions of years of stable and favorable 
conditions in prospect, how the heart leaps 
at the thought! 

The concept of evolution has put a 
meaning, a majestic meaning, into history. 
If the vast process be interpreted, not by 
its beginnings but by its tendency and 
outcome, the future is radiant with hope. 
The drift of the ages in our part of the 
universe is toward the production of per- 
sonalities, their development, and their 
associated life in higher and higher forms. 
Life came out of the water and down 
from the trees, up out of superstition to 
science and above barbarism to a civiliza- 
tion in which there are millions of men 
and women who try to order their lives by 
intelligence and love. The present time 
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is not the twilight of the gods. It is 
barely sun-up, and only the loftiest peaks 
are touched with the coming light. To 
change the figure: It is still late winter 


‘or early spring in humanity’s great year. 


The life of Jesus was like an exquisite 
flower which appeared before the frost 
and sleet had ceased. In those wintry 
days it could not live. But it was a 
prophecy of the coming summertime, when 
our race will be guided by intelligence 
and inspired by love. We are moving 
toward a life controlled by the Christ 
spirit and illuminated by Science. As 
Paul, standing on the mount of vision, 
said, “It is God’s will that we should be 
conformed to the image of his son.” Jesus 
thus retains his central place in history. 
He was an anticipatory realization of 
what we are on our way to be. It is this, 
and not the legends about him, even if 
they were true, that constitutes his great- 
ness. When the story of his life is told, 
his teaching proclaimed, and his ideals 
set forth, men and women, millions of 
them, find their noblest, their highest na- 
ture, appealed to. The latent divinity in 
them is awakened and they conciously as- 
pire and dedicate themselves to a life of 
reason and love. The story of that life 
is “that of every man writ large.” 

Now consider the implications of the 
fact that the evolutionary process has 
produced Jesus and Christianity and 
Christmas, an annual festival when men 
delight to give special expression to their 
living dynamic tendencies of love and 
good will. ‘This process is to be judged 
by, and given credit for, the highest it 
has produced. Many thinkers are per- 


In the Light a Song 
MARION FRANKLIN HAM 


Night brooding over Syrian plain and 
height, 
And darkness on a world where thronéd 
Wrong 
Holds ancient sway; but in the sky a light, 
And in the light a song! 


Angelic voices in the heavens singing 
The joyful tidings of a baby’s birth; 
The little Christ-child in the darkness 

bringing 
The light of Heaven to earth. 


Night brooding still the minds and hearts 
of men, : 
And Evil holding still her ancient sway ; 
But, in the darkness, angel choirs again 
Singing of full-orbed day! 


Night in our hearts and darkness in our 
thought, 
That doubts the power of Right to 
conquer Wrong; 
But ever, by some mighty Master taught, 
The angels sing their song. 


Sing in our thought, O angels of the Light! 
Sing in our souls till our dull eyes shall 
see 
Beyond the night, the triumph of the 
Right— 
His day that is to be! 


plexed by the problem of evil. It is to 
be admitted that though much light has 
been thrown on this problem, it has not 
been completely solved. Much work is 
yet to be done in the philosophy of reli- 
gion. But if evil is still a difficulty for 
religious faith, goodness is a far greater 
difficulty for atheism and _ unfaith. 
Whence came the great lover of men, the 
supreme inspirer of other men to love of 
their kind? What is the source of the 
goodness of countless men and women who 
find life in a love and love in a life? 
Unless we believe in magic, or in effects 
without causes, we must say that human 
goodness is an expression of the nature 
of nature and the life of our life. We see 
in Jesus and in kindred lives the place 
“where love breaks through.” There are, 
indeed, levels of nature which seem purely 
physical and to which mechanical con- 
cepts apply; and from the cold and piti- 
less forces of nature we rightly expect 
no manifestations of thought and_ love. 
But nature has produced not only things, 
but values; not only mechanisms, but per- 
sonalities who order their lives by ideals 
and strive to increase truth, righteousness, 
and love in the world. 

The great process is still incomplete; but 
thought reasonably ventures to read hu- 
man history in the light of the highest, 
finest, and noblest lives it has produced. 
Out of the heart of the world has already 
come something divine, and the aspiration 
to be like the divine is in millions of 
noble lives. And when we see these men 
and women thinking, loving, and living 
upward, do we not have some glimpse of 
what the universe is about? This thought 
has been happily expressed by Dr. Charles 
FI. Dole, as follows: “There is a strange 
and cloudy mixture in a vial; it looks 
worthless; I am tempted to throw it out 
of the window. But wait; I begin to see 
at the bottom of the vial the beautiful 
shape of a crystal. By that token I know 
what the obscure mixture is doing; it is 
depositing crystals. So whenever, in the 
apparent chaos of human life, I see the 
beginnings of the beautiful, orderly crys- 
talline structure, I know what the uni- 
verse is doing. I see the structural order 
of a single righteous life; I see the crys- 
talline structure of a single true home; 
I see the structural lines traversing busi- 
ness, trades, statecraft, education. Wher- 
ever I see the lines of such beautiful 
structure, I have no doubts any longer 
about the universe. The mixture may be 
largely. obscure, the greater part of it 
remains in apparent chaos; but I know 
that it is depositing crystals. The laws 
of the crystal are working throughout the 
mass. The prophecy of the crystals is 
certain from the moment when, out of the 
seeming chaos, the first beautiful and per- 
fect shape appears.” 

This is the significance of Christ and 
Christmas. Thinkers and lovers have ap- 
peared. Creative evolution has produced 
a new type of man, “whose hearts are as 
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great as the world, and in which there 
is no room to hold the memory of a 
wrong.” The festival of love which we 
celebrate in the wintry days does more 
than keep alive the name of a great lover 
of mankind. It is also a prophecy of “the 
day when all men will be lovers and every 
ealamity will be dissolved in the uni- 
versal sunshine.” 

We are, therefore, justified in regarding 
the Christmas festival of love as an 
achievement of evolution and a prophecy 
of the future, and also in interpreting the 
process of creative evolution in the light 
of Christmas, as indicating its direction 
and its goal. The world, as the poet 
Keats said, is the vale of soul-making, 
evolution is the process by which souls 
are fashioned, and in that beautiful soul 
in whose name we celebrate Christmas 
we see some of the divine possibilities of 
our race. 

Standing on these heights, we may dare 
to take seriously the faith we were taught 
in childhood. We may trust the insight 
of Jesus, our divinest man, who “by strict 
obedience brought his thought into paral- 
lelism with celestial currents.” And what 
, indeed, but the 
greatest and best of good news, if it is 
true; namely, that man’s welfare is dear 
to the heart of being, that God is light 
and love, that our best symbols for Him 
are the loving father of the prodigal son 
and the shepherd seeking the sheep which 
was lost: in short, that we are not mere 
by-products of an unconscious, mechanical 
process, nor orphans marooned on a cinder 
in a lifeless universe, but the imperfect 
children of the Perfect, in our Father’s 
house, and engaged in the work that is 
both His and ours. 

To be able to hold this faith sincerely 
is to live in the noonday brightness and 
to overcome all difficulties in its strength. 
If it is true, as Jesus believed and taught, 
it is not strange that our first duty is to 
love. To love is to enter the divine order. 
It is good to be loved by others; but for 
each of us to love, whether loved or not 
in return, is an absolute necessity. The 
great poet Tagore, another spiritual genius 
whose insight into the heart of reality we 
may trust, has said that love is the ulti- 
mate meaning of everything around us. 
Life is adjustment, and whoso does not 
love is not adjusted to the deepest reality 
of the world. This prophet of the soul 
has also declared, “Want of love is a 
degree of callousness; for love is the per- 
fection of consciousness.” This profound 
thought is in accord with the truth that 
love is an outcome of evolution, and it 


helps us to understand those who are still © 


somewhat impervious to its appeal. Sel- 
fish men are unripe fruit. They are like 
the small, hard, acidulous apples which 
the trees bear in June, and unlike the 
rosy-red, sweet, delicious globes that hang 
from the boughs in September. The un- 
loving soul is immature. Its development 
is belated. 

The other side of this truth is the 
Christian; that is, the Christmas secret 
of a happy life. For at this season our 
experience is an illuminating and confirm- 
ing commentary on the great saying that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive. 


* December. 


.the bed or over the hearth? 
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It is the nature of love to place the empha- 
sis on the outgo rather than on the in- 
come. It goes out of itself in giving and 
in joyous service. Its face is lighted up 
with the joy of giving joy. It knows that 
the object of a lamp filled with oil is not 
to remain unlighted and the oil uncon- 
sumed. Its function is to consume the 
oil and transform it into light. If a seed 
remains unchanged, the process of its life 
comes to an end. So the meaning of life 
is not to stop, but to pass on; it is to 
spend self and substance in loving service, 
to transmute material wealth and life- 
energy into truth, beauty, and love. In 
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one of his great moments, the apostle Paul 
said to his friends at Corinth that the 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, and peace. 
We may, without doing violence, slightly, 
but in an important way, revise his say- 
ing by inserting the word “therefore,” 
making it read, “The fruit of the Spirit 
is love and therefore joy, peace,” and all 
the rest. Love is the secret of Christmas 
and Christianity; it is the thoroughfare 
of life. May this holy and beautiful spirit, 
this love that makes life free and floods 
it with light and joy, be in all our hearts 
at this Christmas time and through all 
the year! 


The Christmas of Our Dreams 


VIVIAN T. 


SUPPOSE that for all of us there is a 

Christmas of our Dreams. It is the 
Christmas which came so many years ago 
that we cannot be quite sure it was all 
true, and yet not so many years ago that 
we can quite forget it. There was always 
snow at that Christmas-time, was there 
not? Sparkling snow, and the sound of 
sleigh bells. And in beautiful conjunction 
with the exactly right amount of snow 
there was excellent ice on the pond. We 
skated with exquisite grace. We do not 
remember much about the skating except 
the loveliness of the girl of our heart. 
Dressed in crimson, she was, with a be- 
witching little fur cap. Her eyes were 
starry, and her cheeks were roses in 
However cold the day, her 
cheeks -were her only rosy feature. 

On the morning of Christmas Day no 
call was required to wake us earlier than 
the sun, and there was not the slightest 
reluctance to leave the pillow. Were there 
not stockings hanging at the bottom of 
There was 
no transparent unreality about those 
stockings of the Christmas of our past. 
Stockings of strength and substance they 
were; dark holds where the abounding 
spirit of the Magi could await the hour 
without fear of discovery. And the gifts 
which came to us had a sihgular glory. 
Were there ever such toys, such picture- 
books, such candy! Were there ever such 
games, such fires, such candles! And we 
have no recollection that the Christmas 
turkey or goose made us feel anything but 
light and gay and full of glamor. Bed- 
time, when at last it came, was a calamity 
which broke off a day of perfect joy. 

But nowadays there is some difference. 
Nowadays, Christmas weather is not what 
it used to be. The right amount of snow 
is not duly delivered. It comes too early 
or too late. Nowadays, when one is 
awakened and dragged from bed before 
daybreak, a few moments pass before we 
can garb ourselves in appropriate glee. 
Stockings, too, have changed. It must be 
admitted that stockings have lost their 
mystery. It is hard to believe in these 
days that stockings were invented for the 
express purpose of concealment. They are 
put to other and, no doubt, charming uses. 
Our gifts, too, are now of the more useful 
kind. Seldom does anybody think of giv- 
ing us a clockwork mouse, or a book of 
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which the bright cover alone is sheer 
pleasure. And we do not attack the 
Christmas dinner with the old splendid 
unconcern. We have learned to look 
ahead. We observe caution after the first 
helping. There is something a little un- 
certain about our welcome to the goose or 
turkey. We may feel, with Wordsworth, 
“blank misgivings of a creature moving 
about in worlds not realized.” The Dream- 
Christmas was very long ago. 

And yet there remains in us some eager- 
ness to aflirm the reality which lies at 
the back of our dream. It needs more 
than ancient custom to explain why the 
Scrooge in everyone relents for a while 
and becomes happy and kind. It is as if 
men everywhere heard at least the rumor 
of something incredibly good. It is as if 
each of us leaned over a manger of the 
heart, where is cradled an eternal joy. 
There is something hidden in the heart 
of man which laughingly denies the 
apparent and the corpulent, and reaches 
after the elusive and the priceless. There 
is a tiny, wonderful life in us, which we 
were made to cherish, which entangles us 
in a silvery web, which plucks at us with 
the fingers of a babe. Only some extrav- 
agant belief can justify the wild and 
lovely jubilation of the ancient carols, 
which still awaken strange echoes in our 
hearts. There is a child of dreams, for- 
ever real, who keeps the spirit of Christ- 
mas alive in us. And we do but show the 
truth outwardly, when we offer our cost- 
liest treasures to the poorest, weakest, 
littlest, most mysterious thing there is in 
all the world—a human babe. When 


power kneels to the defenseless, and wealth 


is made humble before the value of a 
single life, the Christian Bra has begun. 
There is so much joy which becomes 
ours, not by what we add to our outward 
life, but by what we get rid of. Joy slips 
in unawares, when we bundle out some. 
cumbrous care, some heavy, self-centred 
concern. The door of joy’s admittance is 
generally within ourselves, not outside. 
Perhaps this is one of the great secrets 
we come so near discovering, when the 
Festival of Christmas returns. The secret 
is that essential happiness lies within very 
simple things, and that, unless the heart 
of a human being is crushed by some out- 
rageous lack of physical necessities, it is 
(Continued on page 1170) 


“Pax Hominibus Bonae Voluntatis” 


ee IS, I believe, some uncertainty 

about the true wording of the text, 
which in our King James version stands, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” I vaguely 
recollect comparing, long ago, two editions 
of the Greek Testament, and finding diver- 
gent readings. One of them justified the 
Vulgate translation quoted in the above 
headline, the other did not. Inasmuch, 
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strikes, hard times, and bitterness were 
the fruits of that system of alternate war 
and armed preparedness embodied in the 
old-style labor union and employers’ asso- 
ciation. Internationally, too, little as has 
been done in utilizing the method of 
genuine good will, the results have been 
unexpectedly encouraging. Such large 
returns upon so small an outlay may well 
suggest the advisability of increasing the 


think so; the substitution of Locarno and 
Thoiry for Versailles and the Ruhr points 
in that direction, at least. And so does 
the presence of Germany at Geneva. 

The President’s recent message contains 
one passage which should spike a good 
many of the guns that have of late been 
roaring in certain of our newspapers. He 
refers to the logomachy about the war 
debts, and quietly remarks, in effect, that 


however, as the text forms part of a investment. France, fortunately, seems to the important point about them is that 


beautiful legend that 
cannot now be regarded 
as historically true, we 
may perhaps indulge 
ourselves by preferring 
the better reading, which 
_in this case is the Vul- 
gate translation: Peace 
to men of good will. If 
by so doing we misquote, 
at least we are not mis- 
quoting an “angel of the 
Lord.” 

Thus read, the text be- 
comes, like some of the 
Beatitudes in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, a 
wise and true formula- 
tion of a law of ethical 
psychology. It indicates 
a nexus of cause and 
effect, and is therefore 
susceptible of experi- 
mental proof—or dis- 
proof. Try “hungering 

* and thirsting after 

righteousness,’ and see 
whether you get “filled” 
ornot. Make the radical 
and daring experiment 
of becoming ‘pure in 
heart,” and see—what 
you will see. Be mer- 
ciftil, and find whether 
the effect is that you 
obtain merey. Cultivate 
good will, and learn 
whether peace ensues. 
This is no bad way of 
applying the _ scientific 
method in religion; and 
Christmas is the season 
when we are least in- 
disposed to do it. 

The world has been 
little inclined to be 
thus scientifically experi- 
mental. Yet the heart- 
breaking failure of all 
other methods of promo- 
ting peace, and the joy- 
ous rivalry of service 
and spiritual growth, is 


forcing us at last to this . 


radical innovation, sug- 
gested nineteen centuries 
ago. Thus far, the ten- 
tative effort has justi- 
fied itself. Our Ameri- 
ean industrial world has 
found that peace, pros- 
perity, and even -hap- 
piness have ensued from 
good will; whereas 


. 


The Victorious Life 


CHARLES F. DOLE 


Where? Oh, where is the secret of happiness? 

Where are the millions of people free and contented? 

Where do the multitudes sing as they go to.their work? 

Search the proud roll of the prosperous; count the names of the 
great millionaires. . 

Lo! ee few possess in excess, leaving too vast estates to their 

eir's ; 

But the many even here in democratic America toil and have nothing; 

Children live in squalor and penury. Where are the poor and the 
strangers . 

With whom the teacher of Galilee loved to consort? 

Watch American faces and say: Are they happy? 

They are restless too often, and anxious, pale and dejected, some 
haughty and selfish, 

Some insolent, suspicious, and ugly. How many among those who 
pass in the-streets. 

In the temples, the courts, and the palaces possess the secret of 
happiness? 

How many think friendly thoughts, or go on errands of mercy? 

How many free souls, fearless of evil, sing in their hearts the song 
of God’s sons? j 


There are, thank God, happy souls, holding the world’s open secret, 
Who love their everyday work, as grown men, growing daily, 
Should expect to love honorable work,—love it, and, what is better, 
Understand its meaning and use; 

Who love, therefore, to put the more skill, heart, will, 

Intelligence, into its betterment, 

Seeing deep below all vexing questions of remuneration and praise, 
How every man bears his daily share in a vast, humane, 
Co-operative service of subduing and building the world. 

Is not there, already, the ripening fruit on the wide-spreading 

Tree of humanity, good promise of the time approaching, 

When such fruitage shall blossom and cover the tree? 


What is real civilization, culmination and test of all the fruitage 
of life? 

What is science itself without modesty, mercy, and abundant good 
will? 

Back! Back! from the proud front ranks of mankind, 

Turn with confession and sorrow to one of old time proclaiming, his 


word, 

“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God!” Seek righteousness first, 

Seek plenty of love first of all! and then, only then, 

Shall the other things, vain in themselves, 

Mere things for the hour, the symbols and counters of life, 

Be yours as trustees, as God’s sons to own, to command, 

To throw to the winds, too, on demand, for good cause, 

To use and exploit for love’s sake alone, in order to heal, to help, 
and to save. 

Learn the magical paradox first, to give life and give self, 

Which doing, all worthy getting takes care of itself. 

Learn first to be men, not wild men or half-men, brutes without 
vision, 

But whole, all-around men, brave and gentle, for whose rule 

The earth is put under your feet,—masters of science, 

Adding to knowledge, modesty, mercy, and abundant good will, 

Lacking which your science is futile. 


The foregoing verse is from a manuscript upon which Dr. Dole is working, 


in contemplation of a book entitled “The Victorious Goodness.” 


they are—in most cases 
—settled and being paid. 
Inasmuch as a refusal 
to pay would certainly 
not have led us to seek 
to enforce our claim by 
war, it is merely human 
and decent to recognize 
that our debtors have in 
this matter displayed 
great good will—as well 
as worldly wisdom. But 
many of us feel that, on 
our own side, there is 
rather grave doubt both 
about our moral right to 
collect these debts, and 
about the economic wis- 
dom of taking payment. 
May one not suggest 
that the Christmas spirit 


- might well prompt us to 


a careful reconsideration 
of this question, and the 
appointment of the wis- 
est and most impartial 
commission we can 
select, to examine and 
report both upon the 
moral and the economic 
aspect of this business? 
A further investment of 
good will on our part 
may possibly yield 
returns of peace, and 
even prosperity, far out- 
valuing the money to be 
derived from the exist- 
ing settlements. 
Another outstanding 
instance of the operation 
of this spiritual law in 
the international field is 
afforded by the recent 
decisions of the Brit- 
ish Imperial Conference. 
Before it assembled, 
some of our journalists 
were indulging in vati- 


“cinations to the effect 


that the Hmpire was 
about to dissolve. South 
Africa, Canada, and Ire- 
land were ready to “cut 
the painter.” There was 
nothing absurd in these 
prophecies; their fulfill- 
ment was distinctly pos- 
sible. What frustrated 
them was the applica- 
tion of the law of good 
will to the relations of 
the British Dominions 
and the Mother Country. 
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The result is a renewed promise of per- 
manence for a unique historical experi- 
ment, the success of which would guar- 
antee peace and fraternity among a 
quarter of the world’s population, and over 
a quarter of its territory. 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” The question has been argued 
whether “the verb ‘to love’ has an im- 
perative mood.” Can love rationally be 
commanded? Can we love to order? The 
answer is not difficult: So long as it seems 
a-merely external imperative, it will not 
work. But when the discipline of life, and 
our reflection thereon, have revealed to us 
the true source of this, and all other moral 
imperatives, we find that they issue not 
from without but from within; it is the 
voice of our own deeper nature—of every 
man’s truest self—that utters them. When 
thus understood, the demands of religion 
or ethics are seen to be, as Jeremy Taylor 
put it, “nothing else than the law of 
Nature and great reason, to meet the great 
necessities of all the world.” Until they 
are perceived to have this warrant of 
reality and validity from within ourselves 
(precisely like the imperatives of logic and 
zesthetic), no external assertion, even from 
Sinai or the Galilean hill, can make them 
truly- authoritative for us. 

Now, the virtue of Christmas is that in 
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its spirit we come nearer to recognizing 


this genuine, veritable, ultimate “seat of 
authority in religion” than at any other 
time. In the experience of every man, 
Christmas is a season at which, even 
though by effort, we force ourselves into 
the temper of good will. If we do not 
succeed in loving our enemies, we get as 
far as realizing that we ought to; we dis- 
tinguish for the moment, even if un- 
consciously, between the attributes that 
make them our enemies, and the intrinsic 
humanity, toward which we cannot enter- 
tain hatred or hostility. We discern in the 
actual enemy the potential friend, whom 
we needs must love. : 

This insight only needs supplementing 


with the recognition that it springs from - 


no magic of the Christmas atmosphere, 
but from the natural law of our spiritual 
being, to spread its benign influence over 
the whole year and the whole world, in- 
stead of being limited to a single day and 
a few individuals. As a hard, scientifically 
verifiable fact, the salvation of man lies 
within the power of man. War results 
from hatreds, jealousies, envyings, malices, 
which we can cure, and therefore need 
not endure; and their expulsion is the 
prelude to a magnificent verification of the 
natural sequence asserted of old: pag 
hominibus bonae voluntatis. 


“We Know One Who Did” 


THOMAS H. BILLINGS 


HRISTMAS is not merely a memorial 

of Jesus. It is a time when we vol- 
untarily yield ourselves to the mood of 
fairyland. Song and story and pageant, 
lights and green trees and, when we have 
it, the white snow, lift us to a mood in 
which it seems not altogether beyond our 
imagining to believe in a world of angels 
and shepherds and worshiping kings, and 
a babe in a manger who was Lord of all 
worlds. And, connected somehow with the 
mood of fairyland, is the mood of good 
will. We let our kindness have free rein, 
and we try to surprise people with un- 
expected good. We forget about improving 
them and, quite simply, enjoy them. 
These two-moods are thé very heart of 
Christmas for most of us. 

But, for many, Christmas has as its 
background something more solid than 
these sentiments. The life and character 
_of Jesus have been brought to the center 
of the consciousness of Christians with 
especial force at this season. In order to 
share in the rejoicing of the Christian 
church, we do not need to believe that 
Jesus is a Saviour God, living now in 
heaven with God, his Father, soon to be 
manifest again in glory here on earth. 
But since we are in the Christian tradi- 
tion, we find his figure in the holy of 
holies of the culture we inherit, a symbol 
of perfect goodness. We do not know all 
the details of his teaching or his work. 
We know. enough, though, to make it clear 
that it was not a mere accident that gave 
him the place he holds in Christian tradi- 
tion. His life impressed men with a sense 
of power, of courage, and idealism. The 
inspiration of the spirit that has come out 


of his life has helped countless thousands 
to live on levels that seem almost super- 


human. “Surely,” people have said, “no 
man ever did that.” Christians have an- 
swered, “But we know a man who did.” 


The fact that Jesus and his life is a sum- 
mons that does not let us rest in any- 


thing short of the best in character and - 


achievement. 

The fact that Jesus lived and was what 
he was is a source of inspiration for many 
of us in times of discouragement. These 
times come. We wonder whether our work 
is worth while. We have seen a vision of 
a civilization of brotherly sons of God, but 
in such moods it is hard to see that our 
work is bringing it nearer. Perhaps this 
vision is only an empty dream. 


Whatever far-off goal there be, 

Dearer than life to mortality, 

The hand of the dark hath hold thereof, 
And mist is under and mist above. 


When this mood comes, it is good to 
remember Jesus. The world in his day 
seemed very evil. His people were poor 
and oppressed. They needed help that, it 
seemed, could never come. Nothing could 
move the yoke of the oppressor from their 
necks. They themselves seemed to some 
of the Pharisees hardly worth saving. 
There was evil in their souls and evil 
without. Satan, 
umphant. Yet Jesus told his disciples one 


day that he had seen Satan falling from 


his throne. He went his way and did his 
work, serene in the confidence that evil 
could not be permanently victorious. Al- 
ready, he thought, it was falling. His 
confidence somehow gives us hope. 


it seemed, was tri-- 
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Another mood we have to fight, in our- — 
selves and in the world about us, is the 

mood of hard materialism. In its ecruder— 


forms, it means a resurgence of barbarism 


that is threatening the very existence of 
our civilization. At its best, it is a refined 
Epicureanism that spends its energies in 
an elaboration of beauty and joy. A fine- 
ness of «wsthetic appreciation may go with 
this that gives its possessor great 
resources of satisfaction. But the mean- 
inglessness of the human struggle is like 
the skeleton at the feast. Joy is only for 
a season. There are tears in things, and 
the mind is troubled with the pain of the 


world. The temptation is to say that all 


is vanity and yexation of spirit. 

In such a mood it helps to put oneself 
in thought with Jesus. Life was not vain 
to him. He was intensely alive. One 
writer describes him in a vivid Old Testa- 
ment phrase as “eaten up with zeal.” His 
zeal was for spiritual ends. He was eager 
to make Israel ready for her redemption. 
The kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness—these were the essentials of living. 
This passionate faith in spiritual values 
is still able to catch and grip us across 
the centuries. We are to be the carriers 
of his spirit in the lot in life to which he 
has pleased God to call us, in these stirring 
days of this twentieth century. We are 
not bound to take any words of his as 
binding on our thought. Such slavish 
copying is the leaven of the Pharisees that 
he warned us against. The letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life. We are, rather, 
to deal with our life aiid its problems in 
the same spirit in which he dealt with 
that far-off life in Palestine. 

One of the glories of Christianity is its 
recognition that others besides Jesus have 
lived in this same spirit. The Catholic 
Church recognizes the saints and believes 


‘in the possibility of communion with them. 


We liberals recognize not only Christian 
saints, but men of all races and kindreds 
and peoples and tongues. All these make 
stronger in us the spirit that Jesus mani- 
fested. ; 
Up from undated time they come. 
The martyr souls of heathendom ; 
And to his cross and passion bring 
Their fellowship of suffering. 


The thought of all great souls who have 
lifted humanity to higher levels of living 
mingles inevitably with the thought of 
Jesus. We are glad for all of them. In them 
is life, and the life is the light of men. Our 
Christmas gladness is enriched with the 
thought of this holy spirit. To it we would 
yield our lives. 


An Editor’s Choice 


Says The Churchman: We should like 
to send to all our readers a Christmas 
poem. What would it be? This one by 
Josephine Preston Peabody, we think: 


And shall we light the candle now? — ~ 


‘And leave, since there is so much more, ur 
Our eupful, and a share of bread, 


Here by the open door? _ 


For some one might be wanting it, 
If there should chance -to come this vee 


A very poor Man; or a Bird ;— , 
_ Or maybe, God, some day. ew 
ey 
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President’s Appointments 


een at the Church of the Disciples, 
ston; All Souls Church, Lowell; First 
itarian Church, Chicago ; Sunday Eve- 
Club, Chicago ; Iowa City, Iowa; 
igton Street Church, Boston. He has 
ended the meetings of the Massachu- 
Federation of Churches, the annual 


burgh, Pa., various gatherings in Chicago 
bahid Madison, Wis., and many committee 


Meetings of the directors of the 
d Alliance and of the directors of 


him to ety York for a short trip. 
there have been several interesting con- 
ferences with the officers of the Univer- 
t chsh EL aia and it is a 


ns foe the ee fellowships authorized 
re than a year ago have 7a, oe ar- 


Ministerial Personals 
‘ev. Herbert L. Buzzell has resigned 
‘ v. George C. Cressey, D.D., will close 
work at Tyngsboro, Mass., on Janu- 


Arthur EB. Coxon has resigned at 
ie Isle, Me., to take effect Janu- 


Milen OO, Dempster was ordained 
stalled at Stockton, Calif., on No- 


ae church at Andover, N.H., has is- 
call to Rev. George B. Spurr: Mr. 
and his mother sailed December 


« E. M. Whitesmith fas been engaged 
e pulpit for the remainder of the 
r at Eugene, Ore. 
Paul R. Frothingham, D.D., for 
ive years minister of Arlington 
Church, Boston, Mass., died sud- 
on November 27. ; 

aes i 


ting of the World Alliance at Pitts-— 


A United Free Church 


GEORGE F. PATTERSON 


bes remarkable that we seldom recog- 
nize our own weakness until we are able 
to measure it by the strength of the op- 
position. For a century the Universalists 
and the Unitarians have been moving 
along side by side. The strength of both 
denominations has been largely along the 
Hastern seaboard in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States. While their tradi- 
tions are somewhat different, there has 
never been a wide divergence in their 
theologies. To be sure, each has stressed 
a different aspect of religious thought,— 
the Universalists the love of God, and the 
Unitarians the dignity of mankind. Many 
friendly gestures looking toward c0-opera- 
tion and eyen organic union have been 
made with very little apparent progress 
toward the goals set. 

“Comes the Fundamentalist agitation, 
permeating not only the religious but the 
political and social life of large areas of 
our country. While seldom in places of 
considerable size does it include all of 
the so-called orthodox churches, it has 
succeeded in drawing together the great 
Inajority of the Evangelical forces. In 
the face of their great numbers, the mil- 
lions at their command and the politico- 
religious activity manifested, scattered 
liberals began to look about for kindred 
spirits. It was this that gave rise to the 
meeting and the organization at Nashville 
of the Mid-South Liberal Religious Con- 
ference, a coming together of the Univer- 
salists and Unitarians of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, including representatives from 
the Liberal Christian Church in Atlanta, 
and Rev. George A. Gay, superintendent 
of Universalist Churches in Alabama. 
Much of the credit of this conference be- 
longs to Rey. Lon R. Call of Louisville, 
out of whose fertile mind the idea was 
born, and to Rev. T. J. Horner, who in his 
customary enthusiastic and thorough way 
co-operated. Wvery church in the entire 
region was represented, not only by minis- 
terial delegates, but in a number of in- 
stances by lay delegates. The central 
theme of the program, as it was worked 
out in the addresses and discussions, was 
the development and encouragement of 
local liberalism through the co-operation 
of all liberal forces. Any liberal religious 
group is welcome. It was recognized that 
all lovers of political, religious, and educa- 
tional freedom are facing a great crisis 
and that upholders of the Free Faith 
should present not only a united front, 
but a unified purpose and program. Since 
publicity is one of the prime elements in 
the propagation of all great truths, every 
effort should be made to get into print, 
not only in the daily press of the cities 
but in the weekly newspapers of the 
country towns. This has been success- 
fully done by Rev. Daniel M. Welch of 
Knoxville, Tenn. It is doubtful if Liberals 


fully realize that to- day religion is news. 


The ministers were urged to consider mis- 
sionary preaching stations in adjoining 
towns as yet untouched by either denom- 


ination; and wherever there is a Univer- 
salist or Unitarian parish unable to com- 
mand the full time of a minister, the 
nearest settled Universalist or Unitarian 
pastor was made responsible. 

The meeting of the Southwest Federation 
of Religious Liberals at Hutchinson, Kan., 
is another example of the coming together 
of liberals with a determination to forget 
minor differences and to unite in the great 
business of building the kingdom of God 
on earth. The spirit of fraternity and 
fellowship bulked large, and the entire 
program looked toward constructive work. 

From the meeting at Hutchinson, I 
went as a fraternal delegate to the Uni- 
versalist Conference at Ariton, Ala., where 
the same spirit prevailed; thence to At- 
lanta, for the installation of Rey. Clinton 
Lee Scott as minister of the Liberal 
Christian Church, a federation of the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist congregations. Here 
the work begins with great promise—large 
congregations, splendid enthusiasm, and 
high hopes for the future. 

The First Florida Conference of Lib- 
erals was scheduled for Jacksonville on 
November 18 and 19. Here again, history 
was made. The Florida State Conference 
of Liberal Churches was organized and 
officers were elected, and the following 
resolution was sent to the president of 
the American Unitarian Association and to 
the general superintendent of the Univer- 
salist Churches: 


“Resolved, That the Florida State Con- 
ference of Liberal Churches, assembled in 
Jacksonville on November 19, 1926, recom- 
mend to the general superintendent of 
Universalist Churches and to the president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
and through them to the trustees and 
members of their respective fellowships, 
that all missionary enterprises now being 
conducted or to be established in the State 
of Florida shall be brought under the 
joint supervision and support of both 
denominations.” 


If this recommendation is adopted by 
the Board of Directors of the American . 
Unitarian Association and by the Trustees 
of the General Convention of the Univer- 
salist Church, as well as by the local, 
societies, it will mean that the Univer- 
salist Church at Miami will become Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian, the Unitarian Church 
at Jacksonville, Unitarian-Universalist, 
and the Universalist Society at St. Peters- 
burg, Universalist-Unitarian. More than 
this, it will mean that new undertakings 
contemplated as soon as funds are ayail- 
able at Daytona Beach, Clear Water, and 
Deland, will bear the joint name and be 
under the joint support and direction of 
the general bodies of the two organiza- 
tions. All this is significant. It is not 
too much to say that the present crisis has 
discovered religious liberals to each other. 
It has put their rich and honorable tradi- 
tions in the background, where they be- 
long, and thrown into bold relief the great 
promise of a future, not of uniformity of 
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. belief but of the unity of purpose in build- 
ing foursquare upon the earth the democ- 
racy of God. We salute the United Free 
Chureh of Florida! 


Richmond and Toledo 
REV. L. C. CORNISH, D.D. 


Sometimes events are set in long se- 
quences. When the Richmond Church was 
built, there was not much thought of its 
enlargement. A-few years ago, when en- 
largement became necessary, there was no 
thought of a belfry; but when the new 
plans were completed, it was decided to 
put a small belfry at the gable end of 
the church, visible for a long way on 
three streets, and it was determined to 
hang in this open belfry three bells in 
commemoration of Thomas Jefferson, one 
of the greatest American apostles of reli- 
gious liberty. It was my great pleasure 
to order these bells for the Richmond 
Church from the famous Whitechapel 
Foundry established in 1570 in London, 
England. Bells from this foundry have 
gone out into all parts of the world. 

Two years passed, and it was my privi- 
lege on December 5 to share in the 
memorable service of commemoration, at 
which J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., of Bos- 
ton, and Professor Pollard of William 
and Mary College made most excellent 
addresses, and I presented the congratula- 
tions of the fellowship. Much interest 
in the memorial is felt in the city of 
Richmond as well as among the members 
of the church. As one Episcopalian pres- 
ent at the. services remarked to Dr. Frank 
W. Pratt: “The bells will be heard through 
many churches both in Richmond and 
in the State.’ May their sweet music 
continue to be heard through the centuries 
that are to come! On Sunday evening, 
I preached in commemoration of the 700th 
anniversary of St. Francis of Assisi. 

On Monday I lectured at the Richmond 
Y. W. C. A. upon the persecution of reli- 
gious minorities in Roumania. The vivid 
condemnation of the Roumanian Govern- 
ment recently circulated by Dr. BH. Y. 
Mullins, president of the Baptist World 
Alliance, had awakened much interest. 

On Tuesday, I lectured on the same 
subject at Richmond University; in its 
beautiful new location just outside the 
city. On Wednesday evening, I spoke 
at William and Mary College at Williams- 
burg upon the Roumanian persecutions. 
The second oldest college in the country 
and the only one established by royal 
charter, William and Mary College, has 
exerted a great influence on Virginia and 
upon American life. My lecture, together 
with the many questions which followed 
it, and the sight of the splendid student 
body, is an experience which I shall long 
remember. h 

On Friday, I left Richmond for Toledo, 
Ohio, and on Sunday morning, December 
12, I preached in our beautiful new church. 
Much has already been written concern- 
ing it, but even so I was not prepared for 
the great dignity and charm of this 
Georgian building, in which the friends 
at Toledo justly take great pride. It was 
my privilege during the service to present 
an altar cloth, three centuries old, sent 
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in affection and gratitude to the Toledo 
chureh from the sister chureh in Transyl- 
vania at Aranysakros. Much interest was 
excited by this gift, both in the church 
and outside it. The services here are 
greatly enriched by the reverent spirit 
and excellent musical ability of the vested 
choir of twenty-four voices. 

If anyone is inclined to be doubtful 
about the worth, vigor, and idealism of 
our American life, let him visit the Rich- 
mond and Toledo churches and the ad- 
jacent colleges, and he will come back 
with renewed optimism and faith. 


Department of Religious Education 


Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the De- 
partment, has met recent engagements as 
follows: 

November 17—Plainfield, N.J. Annual 
fall meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. He conducted a chalk-talk 
analysis of a church-school session, show- 
ing the intensity levels of the points of 
reception, the interests—social, emotional, 
intellectual, and mechanical—involved at 
each point in the program, and the activi- 
ties to be planned to entertain these 
interests. He also delivered an evening 
address. 

November 18—Amherst, Mass. He ad- 
dressed the afternoon assembly of the 
students of Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. 

November 21—Billerica, Mass. 
to the Alliance and young people. 

November 28—Stow, Mass. Visit to the 
church school. Evening address to the 
Mae Bs 

December 1—Middleboro, Mass. Eve- 
ning address and chalk-talk on religious 
education to church-school workers of the 
town churches. 

December 4—Fitchburg, Mass. Chalk- 
talk on “Education” to ‘the Y. P. R. U. 
and to church-school workers on religious 
education. 

December 5—Fitchburg, Mass. Visit to 
the church school. Address to the church. 

December 6—Lynn, Mass. Address -to 
Alliance. . 

December 7—Worcester, Mass. Address 
to Alliance. 

December 10—Boston, Mass. Historical 
address at the celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of the Howard 
Sunday School, Bulfinch Place Church. 


Address 


Beacon Course Institutes 


“Heroic Lives” was the subject of the 
third clinic demonstration of the Beacon 
Course Institute at Arlington Street 
Church Vestry, Boston, Mass., on Tues- 
day, November 16. Miss Marguerite Pfleg- 
haar, teacher in the Howard Sunday- 
school and the Second Church, Boston, 
gave a rare treat to those in attendance 
by bringing her class of children from 
the Second Church school, and offering 
a fifty-five minute demonstration of the 
following teaching methods: the case 
method, questioning, story-telling, and 
visual instruction. 

_ On Tuesday, November 30, Miss Frances 
M. Dadmun offered a clinic demonstra- 
tion of her book, “Living Together,’ mak- 
ing some most valuable suggestions about 
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teaching methods and how to approach 
children of the age for which her book 
is intended. Miss Dadmun pointed out 
kindly but effectively that teachable and 
lasting lessons cannot be “looked over” 
and prepared for on the Sunday morning 
when they are to be presented. 

On Tuesday, December 7, Miss Helen 
Nicolay came from All Souls Church in 
Washington, D.C., and lead a _ well-at- 
tended class on her book “Peter and Paul 
and Their Friends.” Miss Nicolay’s out- 
line of her book and her treatment of one 
of the lessons left the delegates with many 
points of practical use. Like her pred- ~ 
ecessors in the institute, she laid greatest 
emphasis upon the need of thorough prepa- 
ration made early in the week by each 
teacher. 


A Busy Month 


The varied activities of the general — 
field secretary, Rev. Walter R. Hunt, D.D., 


for the past month have included a visit 


to the old First Parish in Duxbury, a con- 
ference in Boston with the staff officers of 
the American Unitarian Association, and 
an address before the directors setting 
forth conditions in the South and South- 
west. Dr. Hunt has spoken at Wilming- 
ton, Del., held a conference with the presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of Hacken- 
sack, N.J., attended the Sunday School 
Institute at Plainfield, N.J., held a econ- 
ference with the trustees of our church 
at Trenton, N.J., took part in the installa- 
tion and ordination of Rey. Robert B. Day 
at Niagara Falls, N.Y., and upon his re- 
turn to New York City conferred with a 
group of Unitarians in Jersey City. He 
has also held a conference with the trus- 
tees of our church in Poughkeepsie, INS. 
whose minister recently resigned, and at- 
tended the Clergy Club luncheon in honor 
of Dr. Charles E. Jefferson of Broadway 
Temple, and the conference dinner of the 
Metropolitan Conference at the Town Hall 
Club, New York City. 


The Pacific Coast 


Carl B. Wetherell, Pacific Coast secre- 
tary, has completed his trip to the 
churches of the Northwest Coast. He 
visited Portland, Ore., where on November 
7 he addressed the Sunday-school and 
preached. The evening of November 8 
he addressed a meeting of the parish in 
Salem. At Eugene, on November 9, he 
attended a parish meeting. In Portland, 
November 10, he spoke before the Lay- 
men’s League Chapter. At Victoria, B.C., 
he attended an evening meeting on No- 
vember 13 with the trustees and church 
members, preaching on the following Sun- 
day and speaking to the Sunday-school. 
This parish is served by Rev. Ada Tonkin. 
At Seattle, Wash. Mr. Wetherell at- 
tended the Pacific Coast Conference. Re- 
turning to San Francisco, Mr. Wetherell 
attended Mr. Dempster’s ordination and 
installation service at Stockton on Novem- 
ber 21. . 

His December appointments have been 
at Santa Cruz on the 4th and 5th, and 
Salt Lake City from the 11th to the 18th, 
with a number of appointments in the 
churches around the Bay. ~- 
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_General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Oscar C. Gatuacuer, President 
Miss Louist Brown, Treasurer 
Mrs. Carouine 8. AtHErton, Secretary 
Miss Exisasets B. Tuacuer, Asst. Secretary 


Meetings in Boston 


January 3, 10.30 a.mw., Monday Confer- 
ence, Unity House, 7 Park Square, Boston, 
Mass. Presiding officer, Miss Bertha Lang- 


maid. Subject: “Missionary Opportuni- 
ties.” Speakers: Denominational Appeals, 
Mrs. William L. Walsh; International 


Work, Mrs. Charles E. St. John; Southern 
Work, Mrs. James A. Bailey. 
January 7, 10.30 a.m., Cheerful Letter 
Conference, Bulfinch Place Church. 
January 20, New England Associate 
Alliance, First Church, Roxbury, Mass. 
January 21, 11 a.m., Post-Office Mission 
Conference, Bulfinch Place Church. 


Executive Board Meeting 

The December meeting of the Executive 
Board was held at King’s Chapel House, 

Boston, Mass., December 10, Mrs. Gal- 
lagher presiding. Thirty-seven board and 
committee members were present. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Mrs. Howard N. Brown, 
Framingham, Mass., by Mrs. Shepard 
Brooks of the King’s Chapel Branch; Mrs. 
Sarah Whitney Ottman, New York, by her 
daughter; Mrs. Jennie L: Drummond, 
Miss Maria P. Wheeler, and Mrs. Harriet 
B. Farrington, by the Channing Branch, 
of Newton, Mass. 

During the past month, the president 
has attended neighborhood meetings at 
Harvard, Hingham, Hudson, Marblehead, 
-Northampton, Mass., and Andover, N.H.; 
branch meetings ‘at Brookline, First 
Church, Clinton, and Roslindale, Mass. 

The field secretary, Mrs. Budlong, 
reported visits to the branches at St. 
John’s Church, Cincinnati; at Marietta 
and Youngstown, Ohio; All Souls and 
' Morelight Guild, Indianapolis, Ind., and a 
week spent among the branches in Maine. 

Answers to the Post-Office Mission co- 
operative advertising are coming in well, 
and the committee reported that more than 
four hundred and fifty names obtained at 
the Sesquicentennial Booth have been 
assigned from headquarters. 

An encouraging report of progress at 
Swansboro was given by the chairman of 
the Committee on Southern Work. Three 
rooms of the new school building will soon 
be ready for use, and work on the rest of 
the building will go on ag rapidly as funds 
permit. 

On the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Appeals, the following Appeals 
were approved: $500 for Underwood, 
Minn., for assistance in securing a par- 
sonage; $250 for Victoria, B.C., toward 
making possible the continuance of preach- 
ing services; $250 each for. the aid of 
students at the Meadville Theological 
School and the Pacific School for the Min- 


Word and Work Department 


istry, and $500 for the Committee on Re- 
eruiting the Ministry of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

There is an increased interest in the 
work of every department of the Cheerful 
Letter Exchange. During the past two 
months, four hundred books have been 
added to the libraries already established, 
and three new libraries have been formed. 

The recent visits of Mrs. Cutler, chair- 
man of the Committee on Religious Edu- 
cation, to Bangor, Me, and Montreal, 
aroused enthusiastic interest in this work. 

Miss Mary F. Gill was appointed an 
additional member of the Shoals Program 
Committee. 

Miss Anna Warren of New York City 
was elected a member of the central Com- 
mittee on Evening Alliance to succeed Miss 
Ethel Hyde Clarke, resigned ; Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees and Miss Evelyn Sears were 
elected members of the Committee on 
Appeals. 

On the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on International Work, it was voted 
that $50 be sent to the liberal congregation 
at Koenigsberg, East Prussia, and $25 for 
Mrs. Katherine Weller’s work for orphan 
children at Karpatska Rus, and Czecho- 
slovakia, both sums to come from the 
Missionary Collection. 

Reports received from Southern States 
Hast and West told a moving story of un- 
flagging loyalty to the faith, and of service 
to the home church and the community. 
Five Massachusetts directors reported for 
their branches. In the words of one: 
“The six hundred women in this group 
have done more than ‘dream dreams’; they 
have ‘seen visions,’ and cheerfully gone 
adventuring into unknown difficulties in a 
spirit of service and devotion to a religion 
they love.” 


Notes from the Field 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Good progress and 
earnest work is reported from the three 
branches located there. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fxta. In spite of last 
year’s discouragement, reports reorganiza- 
tion and good future prospects. 

New Orieans, La. Very busy with its 
Sunday-sehool. 

ROsLINDALE, Mass. 
its fair. 

HASTONDALE, MASS. 
library. ‘ 

BROOKLINE, First. Enlisted the help of 
the Boy Scouts at its fair. 

Fircupure, Mass. Very busy with sew- 
ing classes, both for the children of the 
church and the community. 

Harvarp, Mass. Has completed the fur- 
nishing of its parish house. 

NorweEtu, Mass. Maintains a vigorous 
transportation corps. 

TEMPLETON, Mass. Turns its summer 
meetings into maintenance of a tea shop. 

OKMULGEE, OKLA. Though the branch 
has only five members, it maintains its 
work through many of our central com- 
mittees, pays the rent of its Sunday-school 
room, and is busy studying the lives of 
eminent Unitarians. 

Datuas, Tex. Reports great enjoyment 
of its program of book reviews, and is 
successfully carrying on the Vanishing 
Parties for the benefit of Southern Work. 


Warned $1,100 at 


Conducts a lending 
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WHEELING, W.Va. With its small mem- 
bership conducts various all-day meetings. 

THE New SourH BrancH or Boston, 
after years of holding together without a 
church, has voted to disband. As each 
member belongs to a branch in connection 
with the church she now attends, all are 
still in the Alliance family. The loyalty 
to their old church, the New South on 
Tremont Street, Boston, that has held this 
group together, is an asset we recognize 
and appreciate. 


Alliance Week at the Shoals 

July 16-23, 1927, has been assigned for 
the gathering of Alliance workers at Star 
Isiand. The committee in charge of the 
program is Miss Helen W. Greenwood, 
chairman; Miss Louise Brown, Miss Mary 
F. Gill, Mrs. O. B. Hawes, Mrs. J. S. 
Merrick, and Mrs. George Pearson. The 
registration fee will be $3 a week, per 
person, to conform to the amount to be. 
charged by the other organizations. No 
definite program information can be given 
at this time, though the committee has 
plans for a series of interesting lectures, 
conferences, and entertainments. Branches 
are asked to bear the date in mind and 
plan to send the usual delegates. IFurther 
information will be given in later numbers 
of WorD AND WoRK. 


Orlando Branch Exhibit 

In the interest of church extension 
work, Unity Alliance, Orlando, Fla., held 
a Unitarian Exhibit, November 12-13, in 
an exceptionally good place in the busiest 
part of the city. This exhibit, illustrating 
the history, faith, and genius of the Uni- 
tarian Church, through its free literature, 
was a decided success. The fact that it 
was out of doors was a real inducement; 
but it proved not to be as practical as a 
store or an indoor place would have been, 
because the display had to be reduced on 
account of the weather. 

Most of the applicants for literature 
were men, among whom were quite a few 
young working men, who asked many 
questions and took freely and eagerly of 
the literature. A young woman, well laden 
down with her Saturday’s shopping, and’ 
leading a small child, stopped, as her hus- 
band could not come but had requested her 
not to forget to “bring home some Unita- 
rian literature.’ The woman was a Ro- 
man Catholic. 

Plans are being made to send the com- 
plete exhibit to a neighboring town, where 
a few Unitarian and Universalist fam- 
ilies occasionally meet to read tracts to- 
gether. If sufficient interest is created, 
a meeting of the women will be called, and 
a group of Orlando Alliance women will 
motor over to help them get started. 


Our Work in Italy 

The General Alliance is again asking the 
branches for $600 to meet its pledge for 
the support of liberal religious work car- 
ried on in Italy by Professor Mario Puglisi, 
his wife, and a devoted group of helpers. 
For this important work, the British and 
American Unitarian Associations also con- 
tribute. Why do we help? 
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If every reader could have attended the 
International Conference of Alliance Chair- 
men in Boston, November 30, and heard 
the story of Miss Louisa Blake and Mrs. 
F. J. Gauld, as they told of their estimate 
of this movement, there would be no need 
of answering the questions here. Miss 
Blake spent eight months in Italy last 
year, and Mrs. Gauld a shorter time. Both 
were tremendously impressed with the 
work being carried on, and the fine, self- 
sacrificing spirit of its leaders. The groups 
supporting this work include many em- 
inent scholars as well as students, and 
much is done in the way of expressing 
their religion for the benefit of those less 
fortunate. At the prison at Volterra, 
where many young men are serving life 
terms, Professor Puglisi and a group of 
women bring cheer, comfort, and inspira- 
tion, supplying soap, writing material, and 
other necessities not furnished by the Gov- 
ernment, even though the prison is a long 
journey from Florence, the headquarters 
of the Association for Moral and Religious 
Progress, as this organization is called. 

Professor Puglisi was the oldest son of 
an aristocratic Sicilian family. He early 
questioned his tutors, and later renounced 
a position as head of a wealthy family, 
thereby losing his inheritance to become 
a scholar. He was an eminent professor 
at the Univerity in Florence at the time 
of Signor Conte’s death. To carry on the 
liberal religious work begun by the latter, 
Professor Puglisi relinquished his position, 
and for seven years has been devoting his 
_ time and boundless energy to the cause of 
liberal religion in Italy. He pays his 
traveling expenses, when visiting the 
groups, from his own pocket, in order to 
save the money sent from England and 
America for the work. Professor Puglisi 
now lives at Chiavari, a suburb of Genoa, 
and visits the different groups from there. 
His magazine, Jl Progresso Religioso, is of 
the type of The Hibbert Journal, and is 
read by scholars in many countries, as well 
as throughout Italy. Much Post-Office 
Mission work is carried on also. 

Professor Puglisi in his last report says: 
“The principal sections of the work of our 
Association at Rome, Florence, and Turin 
will soon be open for our winter activities, 
also the mission branches at Genoa, Bari, 
Palermo, Teramo, etc. At Rome, where 
the work was inaugurated last year, a 
library will be opened in December, as we 
are now collecting books for it. The secre- 
taries of the various sections are at their 
posts for distributing books to the mem- 
bers of our Circulating Libraries. The 
school at Davagna (Genoa) for the chil- 
dren of peasants, and also for workmen, 
has already commenced its work, and 
shows such good results of the past two 
years’ experience that we intend to open 
another school in those suburbs, where the 
schools are too distant to attend and where 
they remain without education for the 
mind or spirit. This shows the necessity 
for us to hire a hall in the country, where 
we may gather these neglected children 
and teach them the beginnings of moral 
and religious principles, that they may 
have a more solid foundation of char- 
acter to guide them in their youth and 
mature age.” 

Of the help extended for many years by 
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Hackett of Cambridge, Professor 
Puglisi writes: “We are on the eve of Mrs. 
Hackett’s departure. It is a day of sad- 
ness for us, parting from a friend so good 
and so dear, one of those persons who 
lavish all their energies for the good of 
others. As the day draws near when she 
will leave the Italian soil she loves so 
well, we want our American sisters to 
know our gratitude for having had her 
during many years as a companion in our 
work, to the development of which she has 
contributed so much, The precious assist- 
ance we have had from Mrs. Isabella 
Hackett for many years as a member of 
the Women’s Alliance, and of our Italian 
Association, has helped us to know the 
Alliance more closely, and to feel those ties 
of mutual understanding and faith, which, 
though we are separated by national con- 
fines, still unite us in the same purpose 
for our work and spiritual faith. In spirit 
we accompany Mrs. Hackett on her return 
to her country, and wish to express 
through her our recognition to the General 
Alliance of their constant aid and en- 
couragement to us in continuing along our 
way, a path not always easy but rich in 
promise. We shall continue indefatigably 
in our work, intent always to diffuse 
throughout our country those moral and 
religious principles which constitute the 
faith for the future, and the surest tie for 
the peace of nations.” 

Shall we not give this $600 promptly? 


Mrs. 


Manual Notes 

Will branch officers note the following 
changes and additions: Maine, Portland, 
President, Mrs. Charles B. Hinds, 27 Chad- 
wick Street. Massachusetts, Neponset, 
Treasurer, Miss Lena Wallis, 145 Neponset 
Avenue, Dorchester ; Springfield (Evening) 
Chairman, Mrs. Paul Wilks, 197 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue; Waverley, Acting Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Henry 8S. Hawkes, 231 White 
Street. Utah, Salt Lake City, President, 
Mrs. C. E. Tolhurst, 284 Vine Street. 
Philadelphia League, President, Mrs. 
William Bradford, 1211 Gilpin Avenue, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Circulating Library 

The following books, just added to the 
Circulating Library at headquarters, will 
prove welcome to readers. Application 
should be made to the General Alliance, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston. 

“Adventures on the Borderlands of 
Rthics.” Dr. Richard C. Cabot. 

“The Life of Charles W. Eliot.” 
H. Cotton. 1 vol. 

“Charles W. Eliot, the Man and his 
Beliefs.” Edited, with a Biographical 
Study, by William Allan Neilson, President 
of Smith College. 2 vols. 


Edward 


Notice from Treasurer 


The general treasurer is anxious to re- 
mind branch treasurers that early response 
to appeals, as listed in each issue of Word 
and Work, and also prompt payment of 
annual dues, are of great assistance. 
There are, of course, many Alliance women 
taking office as branch treasurers this 
year for the first time, and for them the 
following instructions are printed : 
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The financial year of the General Alli- 
ance ends on April 30, and all contribu- 
tions to be credited to the current year 
must be received at headquarters prior 
to that date. Consequently, collect the 
annual dues promptly and send one-third 
to the general treasurer as soon as pos- 
sible. Be sure to state clearly the branch 
name, the treasurer’s name and address, 
the amount enclosed, and the number of 
members. 


Memorial to Mrs. Richardson 

During the summer recess of the Com- 
munity Church, news came of the death 
of an honorary member, Mrs. George H. 
Richardson. The following tribute was put 
upon the records of their Alliance branch: 

“For many years she has not been active 
in our branch work, and to many of our 
present members she was not personally 
known; but to a few who entered this 
work many years ago, it is a privilege to 
recall our early association with Mrs. 
Richardson, who always encouraged our 
youthful spirit and vigor—a quiet, almost 
shy woman at times, but one with strong 
and well-formed convictions, fearless in 
expression of her principles and in work- 
ing them out, true,*and loyal. ; 

“We are conscious that much of our 
work to-day could not be carried through 
but for her foresight, and faith in the 
work, which she gladly endowed with a 
generous and substantial income from the 
Stevens-Richardson Fund. 

“Grateful for these precious associations, 
which one by one build up our fellowship 
and give a firm foundation of trust for 
others to build upon, we offer this simple 
tribute of love and affection.” 


Appeals 

The attention of the branches is called 
to five additional appeals. Three—those 
for Recruiting the Ministry, Meadville, 
and Pacific Schools—need no word of 
explanation; but about the other two it 
would seem advisable to state a few in- 
teresting facts. 

Underwood, Minn., is in need of help in 
order to furnish its parish house. Vic- 
toria, with no settled minister, needs help 
in securing the services of the minister 
settled at Wancouver. It is definitely 
stated that without this assistance from 
our Alliance branches, the church at Vic- 
toria would have to close. 


Denominational: 
(drean” FRATDOR's 5 nisists = 10 oie aneeetees $326.00 
HMugenie, Ores". s 5 os sce celala saree . 266.00 
Pomona, Califs') 2:2 Uae teers 278.00 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 0... .c..ie0 451.00 
Underwood, Minn. ............- - 500.00 
Victorias. B.C. 1c arches eae 250.00 
Meadville) occ skis. hick seein 250.00 
Pacific Achool x... piace teas aes 250.00 
Tuckerman School .......... oss 6 ae ee 
Recruiting the Ministry .......... 500.00 

Department Work: 

International Committee: 
Channing House Student ...... 260.00 
Hungarian Relief (unlimited) 
Inia: ©. de>. ose eee .. 419.00 
Ttaly 2 tect < eee cae ees 414.75 


Mme. Loyson ° (iansitteds 
Southern Work Committee: 
Current expense .............7,681.28 
Expansion (unlimited) . : sh 


A Voyage of Discovery 
SIDNEY 8S. ROBINS 


THr MAKING OF THH MODERN MIND. By 
John H. Randall, Jr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $5.00. 

Mr. Randall has written a surprising 
book. The reviewer had not gone very far 
in reading before he became filled with 
curiosity about the author and his back- 
ground. Turning to Who’s Who, and 
consulting the biography of John H. Ran- 
dall, Sr., colleague of Mr. Holmes in the 
New York Community Church, it became 
-evident that the son, assistant professor of 
philosophy at Columbia, and _ present 
author, could not be over twenty-eight 
years of age. Frankly, the reviewer re- 
ceived a shock of surprise. How has Mr. 
Randall had time to equip himself to write 
thus? Zhe Making of the Modern Mind 
is an ambitious title. Perhaps it is bor- 
rowed to an extent from James Harvey 
Robinson’s The Mind in the Making. But 
the work itself is more ambitious in its 
scope than Mr. Robinson’s. We talk about 
“turning the pages of history,” which 
seems to be comparing civilization to a 
book. So perhaps we may say ‘that Mr. 
Randall has given us a sort of book review 
of civilization—a very prodigious sort of 
book review. The only difficulty about 
calling it a young man’s voyage of dis- 
covery through European history, religion, 
philosophy, science, economics, literature, 
art, is that we might be cheapening it. 
For the surprise of the book lies not only in 
its scope, but in its comparative maturity. 
Of course there has been a distribution 
of emphasis, which could not just satisfy 
anyone, and some things have received 
more adequate notice than others. The 
title of the book will suggest that the 
author is more interested in backgrounds 
than foregrounds. There is nothing about 
wars and dynasties, and comparatively 
little about political personages. Napoleon 
receives little mention besides Rousseau 
and Diderot; Washington and Lincoln; 
little beside Jefferson and Jackson. Mr. 
Randall has dealt, first, with epochs of 
social and religious education and eyolu- 
tion, with economic forces, with the rise of 
economic classes and the formulation of 
-their points of view into social, religious, 
and political philosophies. 

He has included much that a philosopher 
like himself would not be expected to in- 
clude. In particular, he has given us reli- 


Why Not? 


A goodly book and gay? 
Some jolly jest or jingle book, 
A comical Kris Kringle book, 
To read beside the ingle nook 
On Christmas Day? - 


For Christmas cheer, why not a book? 


—Kriru Preston, in Chicago Daily News. 


gion, economics, literature, and art. He 
deals with the spirit of the Middle Ages, 
not inimically, but intelligently and from 
within. The picture of Bernard and the 
Crusades is alive. The Renaissance and 
the Awakening are here in their char- 
acters, their impulses, their works of art. 
Mr. Randall has not merely read available 
sources in the main, and contemplated the 
pictures on the walls of galleries; he has 
digested them in his own mental system 
up to a certain point, and rises at least to 
the level of brilliant and thoughtful 
impressionism. The dawn of modern 
science, the age of mechanism, the social 
and ethical systems and _ philosophies 
which reflected that slow rise of science, 
are here in crude original strength. One 
may illustrate by recalling a remark of 
Woodrow Wilson’s that the American 
separation of legislative, executive, and 
judicial, and the theory’ of check and 
balances upon which our whole government 
was founded, trace themselves back to the 
prevalence in 1780 of the philosophy of Sir 
Isaac Newton. All this and much more of 
epoch-making personal influences is upon 
Mr. Randall’s pages. The first great state- 
ment of many partial points of view still 
current in religion and society, and great 
statements of ideas that are still new, and 
that we rediscover feebly for ourselves in 
every generation, are there. If this is 
philosophy, it interplays with life at every 
point. Such work from a teacher of philos- 
opliy is a rebuke to the teacher of religion 
who has been content not to know the 
historie wealth of his subject. One great 
impression derived from Mr. Randall is of 
the need of more genuine culture behind 
American preaching. 

As to the philosophical point of view it- 
self, that is where Mr. Randall will most 
divide his readers. Mr. Randall has come 
a long way from the old philosophy of 
history. Is there or is there not anything 
to say for what Hegel called the dialectic 
of history, the conception that thought it- 
self has a sort of biogenetic development? 
Is there or is there not room for the philos- 
ophy of history taught under another name 
to-day by Benedetto Croce, which sees in 
the Middle Ages a reaction against the 
Greco-Roman civilization, and in the Ren- 
aissance and Reformation yet further re- 
actions? Croce seems to see history as a 
sort of spiral development of the human 
spirit. With Mr. Randall it seems as if 
economie forces were to carry the burden 


of most fundamental explanation in his- 
tory. Of course, this is a reflection of 
what is perhaps the dominant type of 
philosophy in America to-day. One fancies 
that he can see in the background of Mr. 
Randall’s mind the ever-present influence 
of John Dewey. Ideas develop to meet 
practical necessities! It is not necessary 
now to weigh this whole tendency in con- 
temporary philosophy in order to appre- 
ciate what Mr. Randall has here done. 
He has given us a young man’s voyage 
of discovery, not in the sense of a callow 
effort, but in the sense that Hegel’s first 
and greatest work was always referred to 
by himself as his “voyage of discovery.” 
Mr. Randall will write more mature and 
more reasoned books. He may, perhaps, 
write books with more wholeness of insight 
and organization of grasp. But he will 
probably not write another so wealthy in 
impressionism, so rich in illustration, so 
kindling and suggestive in its presentation 
of the personalities that have made history. 


A Partisan 

THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM RoOSscon THAYER. 
Edited By Charles D. Hazen. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $5.00. 

Yhe primary value of any collection of 
letters consists in what they reveal of 
the personality of their writer. The im- 
pression left in the mind of the reader 
of the correspondence contained in this 
handsome volume is two-sided. Herein is 
disclosed a human character many of 
whose traits are wholly attractive, al- 
though others are of a quality less ~con- 
spicuotisly so. William Roscoe Thayer ~ 
won for himself a prominent place among 
American historians and _ biographers. 
His monument Life and Times of Cavour 
won for him deserved fame, which his 
Letters. of John Hay, his slighter biog- 
raphy of Theodore Roosevelt, his mono- 
graph on Washington, and his history of 
The Dawn of Italian Independence, sub- 
stantially increased. A scholar, painstak- 
ing and discriminating, gifted with the 
historic imagination to a marked degree, 
a writer of vigorous and delightful Eng- 
lish, his reputation rests upon secure foun- 
dations. His letters now disclose an 
element of heroism in his nature hitherto 
unsuspected, They reveal a man bravely 
and unecomplainingly fighting a lifelong 
battle against heavy limitations. Mr. 
Thayer made his own way. With nothing 
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but his own talents and persistence to 
help him, in spite of a heavy burden of 
growing bodily weakness, not the least 
of which was the blindness in one eye 
which overtook him in early middle age, 
bringing with it the constant threat of 
complete loss of sight, he struggled val- 
jantly to complete his chosen tasks. Al- 
together inspiring is the thought of what 
this man accomplished through sheer 
strength of will, working, and working 
hard, through many years with uncom- 
plaining fortitude. American letters con- 
tain few more moving life-stories. 
Unfortunately, the picture has _ its 
darker side. This man had his weak- 
nesses, which in his letters stand revealed 
with equal clarity. To no small extent 
a product of his environment, he remained 
to the end of his life class-conscious, some- 
what parochial, and distinctly partisan. 
Much of his correspondence, both in its 
opinions of individuals and of events, has, 
unquestionably, a tart flavor. Nor is the 


explanation for this far to seek. His 
entire life was spent in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. And his mentor and will-- 


ingly accepted example was Charles Eliot 
Norton. Now, Professor Norton was a 
great man, unquestionably. But he had 
in him no little of the snob. There was 
about him little of the essential democrat. 
Particularly in his later years, his habit- 
ual attitude toward American life was 
that of a caustic and patronizing cynicism. 
As every Harvard student who listened 
to them knows, his lectures on art and 
architecture were largely given to jere- 
miads over the decline of our native life 
and manners. Much of this spirit Thayer 
imbibed, the result being that he thought 
and wrote with a bias. He was not one 
of those who understand that there are, 
at least, two sides to every question. 
Whoever failed to share his convictions, 
he regarded as hopelessly in the wrong. 
So his Cavour is a magnificent piece of 
special pleading. His portrait of Roose- 
velt is notable chiefly for its entire lack 
of shadows. This failing, combined with 
a publie spirit wholly disinterested and 
virile, moved him, during the World War, 
to fling off a succession of pamphlets flam- 
ing with patriotic fervor, some of which 
were nothing more than tirades against 
Teutonic diabolism, bitter and one-sided 
to the last degree. The letters, especially 
those of his later years, betray much of 
this spirit of partiality. Then, as was not 
unnatural in a Roosevelt lover, Woodrow 
Wilson became Thayer’s particular béte 
noire. Of our war president he could 
say, or believe, nothing creditable. The 
political liberal of earlier days degen- 
erated into a hidebound partisan of Henry 
Cabot Lodge and his especial brand of 
political thinking. 

Yet, after all, these letters are by no 
means without charm. At his best, their 
writer is kindly, humorous, often nobly 
serious, sometimes heroic. Manifestly, 
they are the work of a man of breeding, 
high-minded, generally moved by aims 
entirely worthy. Reading them, one can- 
not help wishing, as one does with the 
perusal of similar collections, that the 
letters that inspired them might also have 
been included. Yet, not only as the revela- 
tion of a type which was the product of 


The Christian Register 


a fast-disappearing portion of our civiliza- 
tion, but even more as the reflection of a 
personality, more human, perhaps, be- 


cause of its weaknesses, but whose vital . 


elements were no less culture and moral 

strength, this book is a welcome addition 

to the publications of the current season. 
A.R. H. 


WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER 


Signs of Promise 


BUSINESS AND THD CHURCH. A Symposium. 
Edited by Jerome Davis. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. 

“When it comes to preventing or remedy- 
ing the horrors of war, or the vicious con- 
ditions existing in industry and business, 
the Church is impotent.” That is a 
widely heard comment, the more biting 
because largely true. Evidently faith in 
God and a sturdy faith in man, coupled with 
his responsibilities as head of the Social 
Service department at Yale, prompted the 
compiler of this work to assemble state- 
ments from twenty-one of the leading 
engineers, manufacturers, sales managers, 
and labor leaders of the country, each 
telling what light he could discern upon 
the horizon of industrial and commercial 
life to-day, and in his judgment how the 
skirts of light could be widened. Profes- 
sor Davis’s experiment has proved an un- 
matched success. The concurrent testimony 
of these masters of industry and business 
must have great weight. No minister or 
business man can afford not to give it 
serious study. It will interest men and 
women of all ages. There is no dogmatism 
in it. All the witnesses tell what they 
have experienced and what they believe 
we have a right to hope for. The gradual 
democratization of industry, administered 
on the principle of the Golden Rule in 
good will—that is what all are working, 
for. 

Five years ago, Industrial Government, 
by Prof. John R. Commons, raised a cloud 
as big as a man’s hand on the horizon; 
five years later, some of the same in- 
dustrial organizations report that the ex- 
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periments of that day have more than 
justified the hopes entertained of them 
then. Conspicuously, at that time the 
greatest enthusiasm for this development 
in industry was expressed by men under 
forty-five, who had control each of his 
own business; conseqently, the industrial 
units were comparatively small, The 
larger aggregations, controlled by absentee 
directors drawn mainly from the financial 
district of New York City, were not in- 
terested. The same is true to-day, with 
this modificationn—there are now much 
larger industrial units committed to this 
development than five years ago. New 
upland springs have broken out, and in 
time their clear waters will be duing a 
mighty service in the stagnant river 
courses of the big valleys of industry. 
Good business will make this mandatory. 
These names of the contributors of the 
various testimonies validate their right to 
a thoughtful reading: Whiting Williams, 
William Green, J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., A. H. 
Young, L. K. Comstock, Henry Dennison, 
J. M. Larkin, H. R. Tosdal, EH. A. Filene, 
William P. Hapgood, Arthur Nash, and 
John W. Riegel. W.F. G. 


A Letter 


Har Aa SovprniaN. By Ian Hay. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 
Dear Ian Hay: You are a man whom 
we like very much over here. We read 
your First Hundred Thousand with de- 
light, and listened to your talks about the 
War with fascinated interest. We shall 
never get over liking you, even though you 
turn and rend us like Rudyard Kipling. 
But we can’t quite take to this last book 
of yours. You call it “an improbable 
romance.” It is all of that. We like tall 
stories, but we like to have them hold 
together, so that we can make believe they 
are true while we are reading them. And 
we can’t do that with yours. Your hero 
is a good sort, and some of your other 
characters would be amusing if they 
weren’t so overdrawn. Why not use them 
over again in something that makes a real 
picture? T, D. B. 


Boston: 


Thank You 


The Literary Editor takes pleasure in 
presenting to our readers the following let- 
ter, recently received from W. F. Gregory, 
manager of the firm of Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., the well-known Boston 
publishers : 

“We have from you reviews of six of 
our new books, and wish to express our 
appreciation. We can say in all sincerity 
that we have never had the same number 
of books handled more fairly, and rarely 
do we see notices that show the actual 
careful reading of the books that is in 
evidence here. . . . All this is pleasing to 
us because we have for years taken the 
utmost pains to understand our authors 
and co-operate with them in presenting 
their work in the best form that is reason- - 
ably possible for us. We cannot thank a - 
reviewer, because that implies a favor 
which may not be deserved, and is, there- 
fore, an inappropriate term in this connec- 
tion. Wermay, can, and do, however, 
express our appreciation.” = 


Guido’s Christmas Music 


ROSE BROOKS 


Two days, and every window on every 
street of his neighborhood would shine 
with rows of lighted candles. How often 
had his father written to him, in far- 
away Italy, of the sweet Christmas cel- 
ebration! Guido, dark eyes on the shoe 
he was tapping behind his cobbler’s bench, 
cluttered with shoes in every degree of 
disrepair, thrilled to the festival so close 
at hand. 

His soft brown eyes shone as he lifted 
“them to the old cracked cup on the shelf 
high above his father’s bent head. Three- 
quarters full of pennies was the old cup, 
saved one by one out of scant earnings 
for the white candles so soon to gleam 
from their own street window. 

Three Christmases had Guido’s father 
already spent in this strange new country 
before he could save money enough to send 
for Guido, living patiently with an old 
aunt near Naples. For Guido’s mother 
had died, and QGuido’s father, feeling lost 
even in his own land, had set out to begin 
a new life in America. 

“Much gold there is in America,” he had 
comforted Guido at parting. “A little 

_ patience, and soon will come the money 
for your passage.” 

But gold proved hard to find, even in 
America, and Guido’s father, a cobbler by 
trade, had all he could do to pay the rent 
of his tiny two-room quarters on a steep, 
narrow street in a quiet, Old World sec- 
tion of the busy city where he had landed 
from the great ship which brought him 
over the sea from Italy. 

But, hard as it was for him to keep his 
head above water, he never failed to write 
a cheerful letter to Guido every month, 
bidding him be patient yet a little longer, 
and telling him always that he worked 
and saved so their dream of being together 
in the new country might come true. 
Gradually he was able to save a little, 
then a little more, until at the end of three 
years a happy, dark-eyed boy, a bundle 
under one arm, a worn violin case under 
the other, ran up the gangplank of the 
great steamer in Naples which was to 

- earry him to his father and to the “land 
of dreams come true.” . 

None too happy was Guido on the voyage 
over; but, as always, he played his troub- 
les away softly on the dark violin, and 
before he knew it he was running down 
the gangplank straight into the arms of 
his father! 

Nothing had ever mattered very much 
to Guido, since his baby days, if he could 
be with his father. The three lonely years 
behind him, what mattered a new and 


confusing language, strange ways, strange 
food? 

Sitting at his own little bench in his 
father’s tiny shop, lifting his brown eyes 
often to look adoringly at his father’s 
bent head and quiet face, Guido, though 
he often ached from the long cramped 
hours, was, after all, a king who wouldn't 
have traded places with any other boy in 
the world; for did any other boy have 
such a father? 

The long work hours over, father and 
son would eat their frugal supper in the 


clean, bare back room which was all their . 


house, except the tiny shop, and then such 
walks as they took through the big, strange 
city, forever new in their eyes. Home 
again, Guido must always tell his violin 
a little about the day; and anyone looking 
into. the bare back room might have seen, 
every night, a brown-haired, brown-eyed, 
brown-skinned boy, a violin tucked under 
his chin, playing softly to a quiet man who 
listened with closed eyes. 

“Guido mio,” said the father one even- 
ing when Guido had played longer than 
usual, “some day we shall have much gold, 
and you shall have lessons. Even without 
lessons, your violin sings poetry.” 

And Guido, flashing him a happy smile, 
played a rollicking little tune and jumped 
into bed, the happiest boy in the land. 
For wasn’t he with his father, and didn’t 
his father understand all things, even the 
songs his beloved violin sang? 

Christmas eve came. Guido, fingers 
trembling with joy, lighted the two long 
rows of candles in their own window, and 
ran out on the sidewalk to see how they 
looked. Up and down the narrow street 
he saw some windows already gleaming, 


others coming to life as their candles 


were lighted by careful hands. 

“Oh,” breathed Guido, “our candles 
shine most beautiful of all.” And per- 
haps they did, because no candles had 
been more lovingly saved for. 

“Come,” said Guido’s father, taking him 
by the hand and locking the door of the 
little shop behind them. ‘Come and see 
Christmas.” 

Quieter and more quiet grew Guido, the 
more beauty he saw. In every window 
candles shone their Christmas message; 
on every door hung a Christmas wreath ; 
and every house breathed welcome, with 
shades high drawn that the thronging 
crowds without might share the cheer 
within. Happy children danced around 
glittering Christmas trees, or stood at 
windows calling ‘Merry Christmas! 
Merry Christmas!” to the smiling crowds. 

Bands of Christmas waits, their lighted 


lanterns swinging from sticks over their 


shoulders, wandered up and down the 
snowy streets, singing old Christmas airs 
and carols so sweetly that always, where 
they were, the crowds hushed to breathless 
stillness. 

Quieter and more quiet grew Guido, and 
tighter and tighter he gripped his father’s 
hand. “We must go home! Please let 
us go home! If only we had more candles 
to give!” he whispered suddenly. 

“But there are other beautiful streets,” 
said his father. ‘As beautiful as these 
we have seen.” And he added, “It is be- 
cause of Christmas that we live in this 
part of the city.” 

Like a quiet island in the great city 
seething about it, this hilly section lived 
its own life and followed its own customs. 
Beautiful, quiet brick houses, tree-lined 
streets,—yet also many little byways 
where little shops played their necessary 
part toward the whole. 

“Let us go home,” again urged Guido. 
“In no other place would I live.” 

Back in their own little home quarters, 
Guido, violin tucked under his chin, sat, 
not in the bare back room, but on his low 
cobbler’s stool in the tiny, shoe-strewn 
shop, that his music might speak to the 
candle flames shining their good will to 
all who passed. 

Softly sang Guido’s violin—softly sang 
airs known not alone in one country, but 
round the whole wide world. And Guido, 
watching his father’s quiet face as he sat 
opposite him on his own cobbler’s stool, . 
knew that the violin spoke truly to his 
heart no less than to the steady candle 
flames. 

More sweetly sang the violin, and louder, 
then stopped, midway in phrase—for the 


A Christmas Song 
The Babe new born to Mary and to God 
Was found by shepherds ere to wise 
men known: 
And in each child that by our side has 
trod, 
shown. 
AsO, 


The birth miraculous again is 
—H. 


Sentence Sermon 
Glory to God in the highest, 
earth peace, good will toward 
Luke ti. 14. 


and on 
men.— 


door had opened quietly, and without stood 
a massed crowd, hushed to silence. 

“Could you”’—it was a lady in soft furs 
who stood, hand on door knob—‘“could you 
let us hear more clearly your wonderful 
Christmas music?’ 

Guido and his father, on their feet, 
looked blankly at the silent crowd, blankly 
at each other. Then Guido, reading on the 
crowding faces the same message he had 
read on his father’s face, suddenly lost all 
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Snowbirds 
WDITH MIRICK 


Looking through my opened door 
One winter’s day, I saw 

A little flock of gray birds 

With bills like yellow straw. 


A little flock of gray birds, 
Chirping in the sun; 

With nothing on the white snow 
For them to feed upon. 


But not a single one of them 

Showed symptoms of distress; 

Though what they planned to breakfast on, 
I have not skill to guess. 


So being thankful owner of 

A loaded pantry shelf, 

I cheerfully assumed the task 
Of feeding them myself. 


I cast a generous, heaping pan 

Of crumbs upon the snow, 

And judged their appetites the while 
I watched that breakfast go. 


I might have thought them thankless 
guests— 

So quick they winged away— 

Had not each one returned to make 

His party call next day. 


te 


fear; and again tucking his violin under 
his chin, he bade it sing of all the beauty 
he had seen that night, while, without, 
more and more quiet figures joined the 
crowd to listen with caught breath to a 
singing violin, and to see, against the back- 
ground of a cobbler’s bench piled with old 
shoes, a dark, slim boy, his dark eyes 
alight with the message that was plain 
to hear that night. 

Turning shyly, at last, to escape to the 
back room, Guido heard a great sigh go 
up from the quiet crowd; and before he 
could hide, a man strode into the cluttered 
shop and laid his hand on the boy’s 


shoulder. “No Christmas music in this 
world to-night has been sweeter than 
yours,” he said in soft Italian. “No 


‘greater gift has anyone given than you, 
in the gift of your music to us’—he waved 
to the murmuring crowd. “Who teaches 
you, my lad?” 

“My father teaches me—to cobble 
shoes,” said Guido, hardly above a whisper. 

“Shoes! Who teaches you to play the 
violin like an angel from heaven!” 

‘And in this way the greatest violin 
master in the city found his heart’s desire 
—a pupil gifted by the gods themselves. 

And it was in this way that Guido, 
drinking in the beauty of Christmas eye, 
and wishing he had more to give than the 
hard-earned candles, gave his own great 
gift straight into the hearts of his fellow 
men, who wait always in eagerness to 
- receive those greater gifts which only a 
few can ever give. 

Though easier days have long since 
come to Guido and his father, and though 
the whole world now rings with the en- 
chantment of Guido’s music, where do 
you think Guido and his father spend 
every Christmas eve? 

In the same little shop where once they 
spent long hours at their benches! Yes, in 
that same little shop each Christmas eve 
stands Guido, candles in the window, door 
wide thrown to crowds who jam the nar- 
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row street from end to end. And those who 
love his magic music best say that never, 
the year around, does his violin sing so 
sweetly as when, on Christmas eve, from 
the little cobbler’s shop it sings its 
message : 

Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, good will toward men. 

[All rights reserved] 


Why Dove Has Red Eyes 
MARTHA YOUNG 


Alabama plantations, 


On Old Black 


Mammy has a story of the reason for the © 


appearance of every bird, its habits and its 
characteristics. A translation also into 
words has Mammy for the notes of every 
bird. 

If the little readers of this tale lived in 
the “Great House,” as the Negroes call 
the home of the plantation owner, Mammy 
would tell them some day when the Dove's 
sweet, sad note came up from the far fields 
why it is that Dove’s eyes are red. In the 
Old Days, that only old plantation folks 
seem to know about, Dove was shy and 
gentle as she is now. 

Those were the Old Days when the nests 
were hung out on the hedge for birds to 
choose such nest-home as suited them best. 

Dove was so far in the swamp that she did 
not get the news of the nice nests until 
almost all were chosen. When she did fly 
to the hedge, eager as any bird for a good 
home, there was left only one shabby nest, 
shabby and loosened up because many 
birds had scratched over it and picked at 
it in their search for such a nest as they 
wanted. 

Dove, gentle : 
shabby nest without complaint, and flew 
with it to the deep swamp. ‘There she 
fastened the loosened weaving of the nest 
as best she could in a tree. But, poor 
Dove, the first hard wind that swept 
through the forest blew the shabby nest to 
the ground, and there it lay,—just a hun- 
dred straws scattered in as many places. 
Dove wept at the loss of her home. Mammy 
says Dove cried three days and more. 
Mammy says Dove’s eyes were forever 
reddened by that long weeping. When 
Mammy has told this story, she says to 
her little listeners: “Hark! Do you hear 
Dove crooning in the far swamp? Listen! 


_Tll tell you what Dove says.” 


Then Mammy croons for all the world 
like a Dove: 
“T cried 
Three days and more— 
Three days and more!” 


Teacher or Story-Teller will relate this 
story and then make a game of it for the 
children. “Place the hands over the chest, 
right hand over the left. Now: I ask you, 
little Doves with folded wings, why are 
your pretty eyes so red?” 
hearers will croon in unison after Teacher 
or Story-Teller : ; 

“We cried. 
Three days and more— 
Three days and more !” 


Over and over the small actors in this — 


little plantation game delight to. croon the 
notes of the gentle Dove. 


and contented, took the 


preventable fires. 


’ The wee — 
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Christmas 
; DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
A joyous word is Christmas! 
The chime of bells we hear, 


The laughter of glad children, 
And earols far and near. 


A picture word is Christmas, 
Gay holly wreaths we see; 

And glittering gold and silver 
That deck the Christmas tree. 


A blessed word is Christmas. 
Again we kneel with them— 

The Magi and the shepherds, 
At star-lit Bethlehem. 


Scouts Exchange Seeds — 


The Boy Scouts of America and the 
Boy Scouts of England have hit upon the 
plan of exchanging tree seeds. The Ameri- 
can Scouts have sent their English Scout 
brothers six black walnuts from a tree 
overhanging the grave of Theodore Roose- 
velt, at Oyster Bay, Long Island, and in 
return they will receive seeds from his- 
toric trees in England. “Dan” Beard, 
National Scout Commissioner, and “Grand , 
Old Man” of the Boy Scouts in America,. 
wrote a letter to send with the walnuts, 
in which he said in part: 

“Tell the boys when they plant the nue 
they are planting more than a tree, the 
fruits of which will be something more 
than black walnuts. For with these nuts 
goes the love, brotherhood, and fellowship 
of the American Scouts for their brother 
Scouts of England. Also, with them goes 
the blessing and best wishes of the Na- 
tional Scout Commissioner. The blessing 
of the Scout Commissioner includes a wish 
for good health, good scouting, adventure, 
an unusual and interesting life. Also the 
wish that our brother English Scouts will 
love hardship for hardship’s sake. That 
does not mean that if they can find soft 
boughs with which to make a bed they 
should sleep on a stone; but it does mean 
that if at any time it becomes necessary 
to sleep on a stone, that they shall thank 
God for the moss on the stone.” 


School for Caution 


James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, 
says: “Every year we burn down half a 
billion dollars’ worth of wealth through 
Every year we kill on 
out streets and roads more people than 
die by the horrors of battle. Preventive 
laws are not enough to stop carelessness. 
Every man, woman, and child in the coun- 
try must be taught to care for himself and 
for others. We need to become 100 million 
pupils in a school for caution. There is 
no mistaking the importance of this matter. 
of saving life and property.” 


Christmas 
MARY VOSE POTTER 


That Little Child born long ago 
Again to-day is born 

In every happy childish heart, 
Upon this Christmas morn. ~ 

And all the gifts the Wise Men brought 
That long, star-guided way, — “i 

We give again to children dear 
To celebrate this day. es 


24 
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Pa Message to 
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the Ministers 


From the president of the Ministerial Union 


To the Ministers of the Unitarian Fellowship 
GREETINGS: 


We have all preached it, and we shall 
preach it again; it has been sung through- 
out the world for centuries, and it is 
truly a heavenly song. It has been both 
the burden and the hope of unnumbered 
hearts; it is the great hunger of the 
world: “Peace on Earth, Good Will to 
Men.” But those who despair or who are 
sick with cynicism say that it will never 
come, that “the world’s long hope is dim.” 
We know that it has often come, and that 
it has come among us. - We are a little 
band: there are about five hundred of 
us; we are of many origins and tradi- 


_ tions; we have many tasks and interests ; 


we seldom think alike. We are widely 


‘scattered, and minister to dissimilar con- 


gregations; in gifts, training, and material 
advantages, we are of no one type. But 


if anything is certain, it is that as a fel- 


lowship of ministers, we have achieved 
among ourselves peace and good will. We 
have had our disagreements, and there 
have been controversies, but not war or 
ill will. We have had our debates and 
our divisions, but without strife. We have 
radicals, liberals, conservatives, yet we sit 
down together and, better than that, we 
stand together. We may be a band so 


‘small that the world at large hardly knows 


of our existence; but we have demon- 
strated that there can be peace and good 
will among men, that there is a waiting 
answer to the prayer of the ages. 

We know that this, our happy state, is 
the natural consequence of our most 
cherished heritage and our best guarded 
treasure. There is peace and good will 
among us because there is religious free- 
dom, You know what that is; you know 
it is not dissent, not irresponsible expres- 
sion of personal opinion, and not simply 
the absence of external prohibitions. 
Rather it is life and soul of life reaching 
out to find the soul of all; it is life going 
forth to find eternal life, and always in 


obedience to the authority of the God 


within. We are individuals, we are not 
alike. We have dissimilar interests and 
methods and approaches because we have 
dissimilar minds, but neither the churches 
which we serve nor the principles which 
unite us permit the imposing of one mind 
upon another. Each of us is free. We 


shave made mistakes, we have known ex- 


cesses, and we have had some foolishness ; 
but we have been free, and there is so 
much respect for the freedom of others 
that we have peace and good will. 

Does not this achievement give us all 
direction and courage? We share the 
hunger of the world for peace and good 
will, and we are ministers of the gospel 
of peace. Because that is our ministry, we 
are also ministers of the gospel of free- 
dom; and if there is any cause-which can 
better allure our zeal and strength, we 
do not know it. The wars of the ages, 
the cruelty and the bitterness, the divi- 


sions and the sufferings of men, are the. 


product of tyranny, of the unwillingness 
that others should be free to live the life 
for which they were created. Nation wars 
against nation, class against class, sect 
against sect, through lust for power over 
others, through refusal to let others live 
as God created them to live. And there 
is no peace, and there never can be peace 
until the world achieves what we have: 
Yreedom. So here is our gospel, and here 
is a herculean task. 

‘Some of our number labor in hostile 
surroundings, some are in more favored 
places; but we all know the subtle in- 
fluences which are working to bring in 
ruinous conformity. We also know the 
new intolerance which, like the scourge 
of influenza of recent years, is sweeping 
the land; and freedom is in peril. So our 
task is more urgent, and Christmas with 
its heavenly song is an appropriate time 
to dedicate ourselves anew. . 

But we must learn one thing which 
our age is ready to teach us: that as 
ministers of freedom we must be also min- 
isters of fellowship. We stand splendidly 
together in our toleration, our mutual re- 
spect, our fraternal affection, but often 
we stand with too little practical fellow- 
ship. Our religious tradition has caused 
us to be indifferent to organized, co-opera- 
tive effort. We have feared organization 
lest freedom be lost, when, in fact, to-day 
freedom is endangered because we are 
careless of organization. Freedom has its 
social responsibilities ‘and its social re- 
straints and discipline. Perhaps no man 
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can be free alone, but only in the com- 
pany of others. It is often said that free- 
dom is a disintegrating force: in our min- 
isterial fellowship we have proved the 
opposite. Now we must go on and prove 
it by more mutual aid, more work 
together—not as ministers alone, but as 
ministers with congregations. 

The times are strange, the world is 
ridden with distrust and strife, and so 
we have a work to do. There is no boast- 
ing in our claim, only gratitude and hum- 
bleness of mind when we proclaim our 
achieved way to peace and good will 
among men. We are a little body, yet 
many times in human history God has 
changed the destinies of the world through 
the few when they have had confidence 
and wisdom, 

FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN, 
President Unitarian Ministerial Union. 


First Unitarian Church, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


At Miss Padgham’s Invitation 


Rey. Elizabeth Padgham, minister of 
the Church of Our Father, Unitarian, in 
Rutherford, N.J., took the initiative in the 
formation a year ago of the Rutherford 
Ministers’ Association, which has done 
much to promote interdenominational good 
fellowship. At her invitation, all the 
Protestant ministers met with her and 
formed the Association, which during the 
past year has discussed questions vital 
to the life of the community. Miss Padg- 
ham is the president. 

At the union Thanksgiving service in 
the Methodist Church this year, Miss 
Padgham preached the sermon. Plans are 
now being made by the Association for a 
Week of Prayer in January. 


The Best Christmas Spirit 
CHARLES W. CASSON 


Not in mystical guise from the far-away skies 
Comes the Spirit of Christmas to earth; 
But as actual gleam of what men deem a dream 

Of their splendor of being and birth. 


For reality rides on the swift Christmas tides 
That uprush and are gone in a day; 

And deep down in the heart is the worthier part 
That-is with us, within us, for aye. 


All the glory and glow that the Christmas hours show 
Shines direct from the heart of the real; 

And the magical thrall is no magic at all, 
But the commonest bond that we feel. 


For a day we behold the great life we enfold, 
And the infinite range that is ours; 

For a day we know love not in pans above, 
But pulsating in humanest powers. 


At each cradle-side bent, on true worship intent, 
We adore the new God-life astir ; 

With its conquering strength to bring freedom at length 
From the bondage of things as they were. 


So let all the bells ring and let all the choirs sing, 
In the same old melodious way; 

But remember as well that the truth that they tell 
Is incarnate in each common day. 


All the wish of the past is dynamic at last 
‘As the love-power of man brings it true; 

And the best Christmas thrill is the pulse of your will, 
And the best Christmas Spirit is rou! 
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Dinner to New Ministers 


Metropolitan Conference also hears Sur- 
vey Commission report 


HE METROPOLITAN CONFERENCE 

held a dinner at the Town Hall Club, 
New York City, November 30, to welcome 
newcomers to the ministerial fellowship 
and to hear discussed by its chairman 
the report of the Commission on Survey. 
One hundred twenty-three people, repre- 
senting twenty of the churches of the 
Conference, were present. The illness of 
the president, Charles Bolte of the 
Yonkers, N.Y., church, prevented his at- 
tendance, and in his place John Burnett 
Nash, first vice-president, presided. Mr. 
Nash welcomed in fitting terms the three 
new ministers who have come into the 
fellowship, Rev. and Mrs. 8S. R. Mayer- 
Oakes of the Fourth Church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., and Rey. Kenneth C. Walker of 
Hollis, L.I. Mr. Mayer-Oakes in his reply 
spoke of the hopes which he entertains 
for the Fourth Church, and Mr. Walker 
told of the aims and expectations of the 
new work with which he is connected. 

Rey. Charles F. Potter, who happened 
to be in New York City, spoke enter- 
tainingly and rather fearfully of the situa- 
tion, religious and political, in the West. 
He feared a strong recrudescence of Fun- 
damentalism which would result in anti- 
evolution statutes in many States. Robert 
Lynn Cox of Montclair, N.J., however, 
took an opposite view and thought that 
the Fundamentalists would soon outreach 
themselves and that truth was bound to 
prevail. 

It was regrettable to all present to 
learn that Percy W. Gardner, chairman 
of the Commission on Survey, was de- 
tained in Providence, R.I., by illness; but 
Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, also a member of 
the Commission, took his place and spoke 
wittily and weightily on the Survey re- 
port. He called on Unitarians to be more 
generous in their support of denomina- 
tional causes. He thought that the theo- 
logical seminaries should give more at- 
tention to economic, social, and philosophic 
questions, and should train their gradu- 
ates in church organization and admini- 
stration. .Dr. Slaten thus characterized 
the various members of the Commission: 

“Perey W. Gardner, chairman, level- 
headed lawyer, judicious, wise in knowl- 
edge of people, tactful in adjustment, with 
the shrewd caution and strong good sense 
bequeathed by generations of Rhode Is- 
Iand ancestors. 

Dr. Preston Bradley, florid, full-blooded, 
ready in utterance, with the appearance 
of an actor, marked by vivid personality 
and magnetic charm, a product of the 
Middle West, a popular platform speaker, 
and minister of the People’s Church in 
Chicago, possibly the largest Unitarian 
congregation on the face of the earth. 

“Milton T. Garvin, merchant, of Lan- 
caster, Pa., a capitalist who is beloved by 
his employees, a public-spirited citizen who 
has a prominent part in every good work 
that goes on in his community, an inspir- 
ing example of the Unitarian layman, 
conservative in temper, but with the wide 
and tolerant good will that is liberalism’s 
best tradition. 
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“Adelbert L. Hudson, once a lawyer, but 
as inevitably a minister as Burns was a 
poet, benignant, fatherly, versed in the 
strange ways of the human spirit, long 
experienced in his parish, the sort of man 
any one of us would turn to if he had a 
burden on his heart or a misdeed to con- 
fess. He always impresses me-as the 
ideal of a priest. I can only trust the 
Pope is half as good a man. 

“The fifth member of the Commission 
is myself, about whom by this time you 
have your own opinion. : © 

“In addition, we have always had the 
presence of an unofficial observer, who 
has been the executive secretary, the com- 
mittee on arrangements, furnisher of sage 
counsel and excellent tobacco, untiringly 
buoyant, inveterately optimistic, peregri- 
nating lifeguard of our Middle Atlantic 
States churches, Dr. Walter Reid Hunt.” 

There were talks from the floor by Dr. 
Minot Simons, Rey. Paul H. Chapman, 
Rev. Edgar Swan Wiers, on the report of 
the Survey Commission. Dr. Simons em- 
phasized the heartburnings which result 
from the inability to enter new fields, and 
the necessity frequently of cutting down 
appropriations to old fields; and as he 
spoke, one realized something of the dis- 
tress which is caused when churches have 
to be abandoned. Mr. Wiers spoke hope- 
fully of what is going on this strange age 
of transition, and characterized Unita- 
rians as the “thin edge of the wedge of 
progress.” 

The meeting was notable in the attend- 
ance of large delegations from the various 
Laymen’s League chapters, testimonial of 
the interest in Mr. Gardner, the new presi- 
dent. Col. Robert, Starr Allyn spoke of 
some of the new aims of the League and 
how with narrower resources they were 
trying to do as broad a work as before. 

Mrs. John Burnett Nash spoke for the 
Alliance, saying that the women would 
always be ready to co-operate and bear 
their share. Mrs. Alfred B. Robinson, 
who was chairman of the Dinner Com- 
mittee and who was ably assisted by Miss 
Evelyn Siney of the staff at New York 
headquartefs, spoke in her customary vein 
of inspiration, saying that the “divine 


force” is all ready to flow into a 


whenever they give it access. 

The concluding speech of the evening 
was given by Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, field 
secretary, who told of his experiences in 
a trip through the South, and sounded a 
note of optimism and cheer, leaving his 
hearers feeling better for what he said. 

EDWIN FAIRLEY. 


Mrs. James Vila Blake 

The funeral service for Mrs. James Vila 
Blake, widow of the late James Vila Blake, 
Unitarian minister and poet, was held 
at the Church of Our Father, Uni- 
tarian, in Portland, Ore., November 15. 
Mrs. Blake had made her home in recent 
years with her son, Clinton F. Blake, near 
Oregon City, Ore. She was a neighbor 
and friend of John Greenleaf Whittier, 
the poet, in the years of her girlhood at 
Haverhill, Mass., where her husband had 
his first pastorate. Her maiden name was 
Abbie Frances Hovey, and she was mar- 
ried to Mr. Blake in 1869. 
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Dr. Lawrance at San Jose ~ 


Dr. William I. Lawrance has accepted 
an invitation from the First Unitarian 
Church of San Jose, Calif., to serve as 
minister at least for the rest of the present 
chureh year. He began preaching there 
on November 28 and has been having good 
congregations each Sunday. 

He is especially interested in strengthen- 
ing the Sunday-school. The local papers 
have given valuable publicity to his work. 
Dr. Lawrance’s daughter, Miss Mary 
Lawrance, is serving as director of reli- 
gious education at the First Unitarian 
Church in Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mr. Holmes to Jamaica Plain 


Rev. Frank O.. Holmes has resigned as 
minister of the Harvard Street Unitarian 
Church in Cambridge, Mass., to accept a 
eall to the Unitarian Church in Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fra—The  Wil-Lo-Se 
Council and the Liberal Women’s Alliance 
of the First Unitarian Church conducted 
a child welfare exhibit at the Florida State 
fair. More than 5,000 pieces of literature 
on health and child welfare were dis- 
tributed. 


NOTICE 


In answer to numerous inquiries, we wish 
to state that the following books by Dr. 
Paul Revere Frothingham may be obtained 
at the Arlington Street Church or at The 
Beacon Press Bookshop, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. : 
“We Believe.” 
postpaid. 


Bound in cloth, $1.00 


“Our Heritage of Faith.” 
The Sermon delivered at the Centenary 
celebration of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Bound in paper; 60 cents postpaid. 


“Twenty-five Years.” 

An attractive pamphlet containing the 
addresses at the celebration in Decem- 
ber, 1925, together with a picture of 
Dr. Frothingham and the sermon he 
delivered on the previous Sunday. 

Printed in red and black, bound in paper; 

90 cents postpaid. 
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Mission at Greenfield 


“Distinctly worth while,” writes minister 
—AMr. Mark preaches 


All Souls Unitarian Church in Green- 
field, Mass., was the scene of the first 
four-day mission arranged this season by 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, and car- 
ried out by faithful work of the congrega- 
tion and their minister, Rev. Houghton 
Page, November 28 to December 1. Rev. 
John N. Mark, minister of the Unitarian 
Chureh in Fall River, Mass., gave the 
addresses, and also spoke before the 
Kiwanis Club of Greenfield. 

In point of attendance and interest, the 
mission was a marked success. The at- 
tendance on the opening Sunday evening 
was 186, on Monday 250, Tuesday 187, and 
Wednesday 265. Mr. Mark preached ser- 
mons on “Discerning the Signs of the 
Times,” “What Can We Reasonably Be- 
lieve about Heaven and Hell?’ “The Ever 
Recurring Question of the Ages—What 
Think Ye of Christ?’ and “Is Death the 
End ?—Immortality in the Light of Modern 
Thought.” Before the Kiwanis Club he 
talked on “Robert Burns, the Man and 
His Message,” and his address brought 
out the largest attendance which the Club 
had ever had. Practically everyone who 
heard Mr. Mark at the club Tuesday noon 
attended the service that evening. 

“My people are delighted,’ wrote Mr. 
Page. “I think the mission was distinctly 
worth while. Mr. Mark was equally: 
happy at Kiwanis Club, Alliance, Lay- 
men’s League dinner, and in the pulpit.” 
And F. H. Payne, lay leader of the church, 
declared, “I do not see how we could 
have improved on the mission in any way.” 
The Greenfield Recorder was generous in 
the space given to reports of the meet- 
ings and Mr. Mark’s addresses. 


In Memoriam: Dr. Frothingham 


A resolution in tribute to the life and 
work of Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
who died November 27, was adopted by 
the proprietors of Arlington Street Church 
in Boston, Mass., December 13. It recites 
his many services to church and public, 
calls attention to the personal qualities 
that enshrined him in the hearts of his 
parishioners and a multitude outside the 
church, and quotes from the sermons 
- which he preached just previous to the 
celebration of his twenty-five years in the 
Arlington Street pulpit. Of his sermons 
the resolution said: 

“In the pulpit, dignity and restraint 
governed the eloquent reading of closely 
reasoned sermons free from dogma, lib- 
eral in religious thought, free from con- 
troversy, onward looking, elevating in 
all relations of men and peoples. A 
yoice attuned in tone and expression to 
thought and occasion, a perfect instru- 
ment of sympathetic attraction. In per- 
sonal relations, always cheerful, modest, 
unselfish, and generous.”’. 

The Ministerial Union of Greater Bos- 
ton adopted this resolution of sympathy 
to Mrs. Frothingham, at its peeing, on 
November 29: — 

“Resolwed, That the peitanan Minis- 
terial Union express to Mrs. Paul Revere 
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Frothingham the deepest sympathy of the 
whole Unitarian fellowship in her sudden 
and sad bereavement, and the affection 
and regard in which Dr. Frothingham has 
been universally held; and further, that 
the Union place upon its records at its 
next meeting a fuller expression of ap- 
preciation of all he stood for in our fel- 
lowship, in the church, and in the 
community.” 


New York League Meets 


“International Affiliations” was the sub- 
ject discussed at the second meeting of the 
New York League of Unitarian, Women 
on Friday, December 3. Mrs. Minot 
Simons, chairman of the meeting, called 
upon members of the League who had 
visited Italy, learning of the work of 
Signor Mario Puglisi; France, where Mme. 
Paul Hyacinthe Loyson is establishing 
Alliance libraries; Czechoslovakia, where 
the Capeks and their people were glad to 
welcome American and Wnglish friends; 
and Transylvania. Liberals have under- 
taken prison reform in Italy, where treat- 
ment of prisoners is most cruel. After 
listening to these reports, the League 
decided that it is wise to continue the 
work begun in these countries, not with 
the purpose of making additions to our 
numbers but to help and advise those who 
come voluntarily for help to represent- 
atives of the liberal faith who are abroad. 


At the Unitarian Club 


The work of Joseph Tuckerman as a 
pioneer in organized social service work, 
one result of which in Boston, Mass., was 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches, was briefly described at the 
meeting of the Unitarian Club in Boston, 
December 8, by Courtenay Guild, vice- 
president of the Fraternity. The principal 
speaker of the evening was George H. 
Browne, who gave an illustrated lecture 
on “The High Sierras of California and 
the Canadian Rockies—Some Scenic 
Contrasts.” 


Professor Evans at King’s Chapel 


Prof. Daniel Evans of the Theological 
School in Harvard University will preach 
at King’s Chapel week-day services in 
Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Friday, Decem- 
ber 28-31. Professor Evans was ordained 
to the Congregational ministry in 1891. He 
served as pastor to the Congregational 
Church at South Weymouth, Mass., and to 
the North Church, Cambridge, Mass. In 
1909 he was called to the chair of theology 
in Andover Theological School. During 
the past quarter he has been lecturing at 
the University of Chicago, where he has 
been invited to continue for another six 
months. 


CLEVELAND, OH10.—Trustees of the First 
Unitarian Church, in a pamphlet entitled 
“Phe Future of Liberal Religion in Cleve- 
land,” announce the creation of an endow- 
ment fund which looks to future needs 
of this church. A number of plans of 
giving to this fund are suggested. 
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The Evolution Battle 


The two outstanding books of the hour, 
on the evolution controversy, are de- 
clared by many to be Dr. J. T Sunder- 
land’s “Hvolution and Religion” and his 
“Origin and Character of the Bible.” 


The president of a Southern University 
writes: “These able, scholarly, ‘and 


finely popular works exactly meet the 
needs of the whole South, and I believe 
of the whole country. They are tre- 


mendously telling answers to Funda- 
mentalism, and should be circulated by 
the ten thousand.” 


“Evolution and Religion.” By J. '. 
SUNDERLAND, in collaboration with the 
eminent scientist, DAvin STARR JORDAN. 
The Beacon Press, Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. 185 pages. $1.65 postpaid. 


“Origin and Character of the Bible.” 
By Dr. SUNDERLAND alone. Same pub- 
lishers. 312 pages. $1.65 postpaid. 


The Story of the Isles of Shoals 


This fascinating ‘history of this~ now 
famous island, where thousands of Uni- 
tarians have spent delightful and inspir- 
ing hours, has been completely revised 
and brought up to date, and makes a 
most appropriate, inexpensive, intimate 
Christmas remembrance. 


Price, 60 cents 


The Order of Evening Worship in the 
Meeting-house of Star Island 


This book, artistically printed in two 
colors, catches something of the elusive 
charm of the islands so dear to all Uni- 
tarians. There can be no more fitting 
memento of happy hours spent at the 
summer meetings, nor a more suitable 
gift to some friend who has yet to know 
the pleasure of attending these meetings. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Ape following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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Memorial Service for 
Mrs. Howard N. Brown 


A memorial service for Mrs. Howard 
N. Brown, who died July 9, 1926, was 
held by the King’s Chapel Alliance Branch, 
in King’s Chapel House, Boston, Mass., 
‘November 4. Mrs. Charles F. Russell 
spoke of Mrs. Brown as follows: 

I cannot speak in detail of Mrs. Brown’s 
work at King’s Chapel; for, only two or 
three years after she came to the Church, 
I left Boston to become a minister’s wife 
in another parish. I knew her, however, 
in a somewhat different way—as the wife 
of one of my husband’s closest and dearest 
friends in the ministry; and it was my 
privilege to see her in her home and to 
welcome her to mine. 

I look back with special pleasure upon 
the visits which she and Dr. Brown made 
to us at Castine. There, in the quiet house 
and garden, we had time for those long 
and intimate talks in which character is 
revealed and the inner desires and aspi- 
rations are brought to light, and I feel 
that I can truthfully say that I knew her 
very well indeed. 

J think Mrs. Brown escaped with un- 
usual completeness certain dangers to 
which ministers’ wives are exposed. One 
is that of detachment—of indifference, of 
taking the position that the work of the 
parish is the minister’s affair, and in no 
sense that of his wife, and that any time 
and thought which she may give to it is 
given as a special favor, which the church 
has no right to expect. To the honor of 
the wives of our Unitarian ministers it 
may be said that this attitude is rare 
among them. Nothing could be farther 
from the spirit in which Mrs.. Brown 
lived habitually. 

Another danger, more subtle, is that of 
using the position of minister’s wife and 
the opportunities which it affords, espe- 
cially in a church of the importance of 
King’s Chapel, as a means of gratifying 
vanity and the desire to manage and rule 
the lives of other people. It is not easy 
to draw the line between a_ perfectly 
natural and legitimate joy in the exercise 
of one’s powers and the use of one’s gifts 
in the service of the Lord, and an undue 
striving for influence and personal promi- 
nence; and I think we must acknowledge 
that we have all known women in many re- 
spects admirable who yet have not wholly 
“escaped this danger. 

Mrs. Brown, I am sure, did not yield 
to either of these temptations; indeed, I 
am convinced that she was never for a 
moment conscious of them as temptations, 
at least where her own personal life was 
concerned. One cannot imagine her being 
indifferent to what affected the happiness 
and welfare of those among whom she 
lived. Mrs. Browning tells of someone 
who “did her duty in full measure well 
pressed down, but measure always.” Mrs. 
Brown’s loving service was given without 
stint and without measure. 

It is equally difficult—impossible even 
—to imagine her making use of her posi- 
tion for any selfish end or in any selfish 
way. She worked, as we all should strive 
to work, “in simplicity and godly sin- 


cerity,” if I may use the New Testament. 


phrase. 
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‘I believe that she felt the whole of life 
to be sacred. The devotions of the 
Church, the active helpfulness of work 


done through the parish organizations, the 


daily duties of friendship and of the 
home, were all the natural expression of 
her loyal and loving spirit. 

She doeth little kindnesses, — 

Which most leave undone or despise ; 

For naught that sets one heart at ease, 

Or giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low esteeméd in her eyes. 


As I think of Mrs. Brown in her pew 
in King’s Chapel, among her friends in 
the parish, or with her family at home, 
her life'seems to me entirely harmonious. 
No part of it is a mere detached fragment, 


but each is a part of a complete and 


beautiful whole. 

I have recently listened to two ad- 
mirable though quite dissimilar sermons 
on “the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
that sweetness and charm which we asso- 
ciate with Jesus, and which he often im- 
parts to those who live with him in loyal 
and affectionate discipleship. And as I 
remember Mrs. Brown, I feel that through 
the long years—more than fifty years—of 
her faithful service of his church, “the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ” has been 
with her spirit. 


Ripcewoop, N.J.—The Garden Club of 
Ridgewood has given the Unitarian 
Chureh five hundred Holland bedding tulip 
buds, as part of a consignment of 10,000 
which the Club allocated to various public 
agencies. Charles T. Greene, lay leader 
in the church, is president of the Club, 
and other Unitarians who are members 
are Mr. and Mrs. J. Derby White, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence L. Lersner, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry L. Hershey, H. §S. Vincent, Miss 
Rebecca Vincent, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Georges Etesse. 


. 
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When the Church Burned 


‘Speaking of church attendance, the 
Publicity Department of the Episcopal © 
Church relates that one cold Sunday. 
morning fifteen people came to service in 
a certain church. During the service the 
chureh caught fire. The news spread that 
the church was burning. Scores of people 
who had remained at home heard the 
news, rushed to the’ scene, and stood up 
for two hours in snow .a foot deep, in 
zero weather, to watch the church burn. 


The Racial Conflict 
in- Transylvania 
By JOHN M. CABOT 


The material from which this book is 
written comes from many: sources and 
from the observations and careful sifting 
of evidence presented in interviews with 
representatives in the country itself. 


The author, without any preconceived 
notions, patiently tried to hear all sides 
in a sympathetic and yet unprejudiced 


frame of mind. He has assiduously read — 
most of the abundant material already 
written on “The Whirlpool of Europe,” 
and had interviews with even “rabid 
Roumanians” and “fanatical Hunga- 
rians.”’ He found much of the written 
material and most of the outspoken talk 
on this subject decidedly biased and un- 
reliable. He has tried to make a fair 

~ presentation of the situation, viewed from 
all sides, and has offered a plan which 
might very possibly prove a real solution 
of the existing maelstrom. The price is 
$2, postpaid. 


At all Booksellers, or from 


The Beacon Press, Inc. 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


19251930 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The finansial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


American Unitarian Association. 
| Womee 8 ATianoe 
aymen’s eague 
Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor Acad seb 
All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Contributions dias be made through your noni church or sent direct to 
' Georcs G. Davis, Treasurer. 


National Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 
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Young People at Deerfield 
Winter conference considers missionary 
opportunities, church school © 


With sixty registered delegates, the 
New England and Middle Atlantic dis- 
tricts of the Y. P. R. U. held their first 
winter conference from Friday to Sun- 
day, December 3 to 5, at Deerfield, 
Mass. Lodging and breakfast were pro- 
vided in the homes of the Unitarian 
parish, and the noon and evening meals 
were served by the Deerfield Alliance in 
the Village Room adjoining the church. 
The program included discussions on 
“bridging the gap” between the Sunday- 
school and the church, on the missionary 
opportunities of young Unitarians, and on 
local organizational problems. 

Rudolf Mueller, an exchange student at 
Amherst College and son of the Burgo- 
master of Darmstadt, gave the principal 
address Saturday evening, on “The Ger- 
man Student Movement.” He stressed the 
young German’s lack of social and athletic 
interests, and emphasized his extreme 
political partisanship. He stated that 
Germany has no inimical feeling toward 
America, but is more than grateful for 
what this country has done for her. The 
talk was followed by a forum period. 

Ample time was allowed the delegates 
for sightseeing, outdoor recreation, and 
indoor socials; and the evenings closed 
with the candle-light service of the Rowe, 
Mass., summer conference. The Sunday 
morning worship in the historic brick 
chureh was led by Thomas Hoag and Dan- 
forth B. Lincoln, both of Dorchester, Mass. 

In charge of the Conference were Fred- 
erick T. McGill, Jr., Newton Highlands, 
Mass., Chairman; Rey. Charles P. Well- 
man, Deerfield; Marion I. Lord, Anne 
Ardoom, and H. Weston Howe, New York 
City; Ruey Packard, Roslindale, Mass.; 
Danforth B. Lincoln, Dorchester; and 
Herbert K. Miller, Winchester, Mass. 


Of the Knoxville Newspapers 


When Dr. Horace Westwood, mission 
preacher of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, gave two addresses in the First 
Unitarian Church of Knoxville, Tenn., on 
invitation of that church, The Knoxville 
Free Press, a newspaper of limited circula- 
_ tion, launched an editorial attack on Dr. 

Westwood as a “missionary” sent to the 
“heathen” of Tennessee. Dr. Westwood 
pointed out the absurdities of the editorial 
in a letter which the Free Press printed, 
together with the original attack. Dr. 
Westwood called attention to the fact that 
orthodox churches send missionaries to 
people in Tennessee whom they consider 
to be “lost.” ‘We have a better opinion 
‘of the people of Tennessee,” he said. 

Rey. Daniel M. Welch, minister of the 
Knoxville church, writes to THe ReEGisteR 
‘of an encouraging situation: 

“A fact which indicates that Knoxville 
is not as Fundamentalist as some people 
think is found in the policy of The Know- 

ville News, a Scripps-Howard paper, 
started hére five years ago. They have 
espoused all sorts of liberal and sup- 
posedly unpopular causes. They have 
argued for evolution and against Fun- 
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damentalism throughout the whole period. 
When I was attacked in the school, they 
took up my cause whole-heartedly and 
fought it out to a finish. And yet, in spite 
otf all this, The News has prospered 


financially to such an extent that it has 


now absorbed the other afternoon paper, 
The Sentinel, making The News-Sentinel.” 


New Bible Talks 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 
Author of “The Origin and Character of the 
; Bible” 


ME 


Relation of Sacred Books 
to Religion — 


We are sometimes disposed to think 
that sacred books produce religion. . This 
is a mistake. It is religion in the souls of 
men that produces sacred books. The 
sacred books of the non-Christian world 
did not produce the non-Christian reli- 
gions. Those religions were the cause; 
their sacred books were the effect. 


It was the same with the Old Testa- 
ment. All its writings sprang out of the 


religious life of the Hebrew people. That 
religious life in the people went on grow- 
ing, enlarging, and deepening for centuries, 
without the help of any sacred writings at 
all. After the writings appeared, they 
doubtless had an important effect in 
nourishing, strengthening, and steadying 
that life; as, also, it must be confessed 
that they did something to check it, by 
turning the eyes of the people backward 
and making them try to live upon past 
inspiration instead of upon present. 

Sacred books always have this effect; 
they help and they hinder. The tendency 
to lean on sacred books, or on any other 
form of outward authority, is apt to mean 
spiritual decadence. The freshest, richest, 
strongest religious life of a people is likely 
to be either before they have a sacred 
book or else while it is forming. It is 
seldom seen after the book is formed and 
lifted up into full authority. Then book- 
worship begins, instead of truth-worship. 
Then the energies of the people come to be 
largely expended in interpreting the sacred 
book, instead of in listening to the voice 
of God, in the form of reason, conscience, 
and love, in their own souls. 

These facts should be borne in mind in 
eonnection with the origin of the New 
Testainent. It was inevitable that so 
powerful and uplifting a religious move- 
ment as that which sprang from Jesus 
should, sooner or later, find expression in 
various writings, various forms of lit- 
erature; and it was equally in the nature 
of the case, equally inevitable, that in time 
many of these literary productions should 
be gathered together into a volume which 
should come to be thought of as having a 
sacred character. But it should be noted 
that, here as elsewhere, it was the reli- 
gious movement that produced the book, 
not the book the movement. Indeed some 
of the best work of early Christianity was 
done before its sacred book came into 
existence. To understand this will help 
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us to realize that the deepest fountain of 
religious inspiration in every age must be, 
not any printed page, not any past revela- 
tion, but the living spirit of God in men’s 
souls. . 


Next Week: “Is the Bible God’s Only 
Revelation?” 


Worcester, Mass.—The Alliance fair 
earned more than $3,600, which sum will 
be used largely to reduce the non-interest= 
paying debt of the First Unitarian Church 
to the American Unitarian Association. 


PLAINTIELD, N.J.—During November 
there was an increase of thirty-four per 
cent. in attendance at All Souls Unitarian 
Church over the same period a year ago. 


MARGARET ARMSTRONG’S CHARITY 
** An interesting theme.”— MARGARET DELAND, 


A novel, by D. A. Ricker. Sold exclusively in Boston 
by R. H. WHite Co. Price $2.00. ‘ 


MELROSE PUBLISHING CO. 
272 Congress Street 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


TRAVEL 


EARN TRIP TO EUROPE. Organizers wanted. 
Lowest cost tours: 37 days, all expenses $295 ; 
60 days, $490; motoring, $7 day up. STrupENT 
Tours, Wellesley, Mass. 


TO SHARE COMFORTABLE APARTMENT of 
business woman. Cambridge, near garage. A 
room for two women with use of living and 
dining rooms, kitchenette, telephone; $6.50 
each. C-119, CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C., Hdith Kern maintains 
a delightful “Home Away From Home” for 
transient guests—individuals or groups. Run- 
ning Water, private baths. Garage. JHxcellent, 
inexpensive dining rooms near. Quiet, con- 
venient location, near Auditorium and White 
House. Address: 1912 “G” Street, Northwest. 


THE NATIVITY 


By 
EUGENE R. SHIPPEN 


and 


ELIZABETH B. SHIPPEN 


A simple but effective Christmas 
pageant for the church, requiring no 
speaking parts and only one or two 
rehearsals. It has been successfully 
presented in all parts of the country. 
Detailed suggestions for presentation 
are included. Illustrated, $1.60 post- 
paid. 


The Beacon Press, Inc. 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The men who succeed 
best in life are 
those who stand by 
their own 
CONVICTIONS 


The Christmas of Our Dreams 


(Continued from page 1154) 


the heart itself which contributes the chief 
element of joy. At Christmas, even com- 
pletely grown-up and dignified persons will 
abandon themselves to childish and in- 
nocent hilarity. This is because we then 
are more than usually touched by the 
suspicion that happiness largely consists 
in divesting ourselves of pomps and 
pretenses which make us ridiculous most 
of the year. We reach out to things of 
real worth, which we have allowed to 
become frail and dingy with the heavier 
weight of years. So we must have more 
than a wholesome pagan gratitude for the 
defeat of winter; more than sweet senti- 
ment round the cradle ‘endlessly rocking,” 
freighted with new hope for this world 
where human life is always ending. 
Shristmas belongs to our most daring 
dreams. It belongs to the promise un- 
fulfilled but foreshadowed in every human 
soul. The promise is God with us, God 
in us. Cradled within the mean stable of 
our actual life, there is the ageless Child, 
who shall grow into all that is wise and 
valiant and lovely and true. For this 
Child the rising sun weaves a robe of pink 
and gold, and the morning stars sing 
together. 


Mr. Markham Talks to Tagore 
(Continued from page 1152) 

It didn’t fit in with his thoughts 
and feelings and mystic ecstasy. It was 
insistent and logical and irreverent. So I 
bothered the poet with no more simple 
questions. I thanked him for his kindness, 
I was happy that he had let me sit be- 
side him and talk to him. I went home 
rejoicing that I was a Westerner, and 
with joy opened up my Walt Whitman 
and Bertrand Russell, looked at my pic- 
ture of Lincoln, and laughed to be in a 
world where we still toil and fight and 
do not resolve conflicts or condone wrongs 
by suffusing them with lyrical, mystical 
nist. 


goat.” 


R. H. MarKHAM. 
Soria. 


Personal 


Parishioners of Rey. and Mrs. Hilary 
G. Richardson of the First Unitarian 
Church in Yonkers, N.Y., surprised them 
on December 10 with a congregational 
dinner in honor of their silver wedding 
anniversary. Mr. and Mrs. Richardson 
were presented with a check for $400 and 
a silver-embossed booklet containing an 
appropriate sentiment for the occasion. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1926 
Formerly South End Industrial School 
Educational and Neighborhood Activities. Mem- 


bership over 2,000. Supported very largely by Uni- 
tarians. Contributions and legacies invited. 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. Freperick J, SouLn 
19 Congress Street, Boston Resident Director 


THE MEADVILLE 
~ THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago and has begun its 82d annual session at 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block 
from the University of Chicago. In its new 
location the School is availing itself of the 
privileges of the University, its affiliated semi- 
naries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, and 
opportunities for field work. It has expanded 
its curriculum and adapted its teaching to the 
varied needs of individuals and the growing 
demands of the churches. 

Autumn quarter began at Chicago, September 
30, 1926; Winter quarter begins January 3, 
1927; Spring quarter begins March 28, 1927. 
For information address the President, F. C. 
SouTHWoRTH, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin January 11. Z 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church. It conducts preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of Unitarian activities. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New Yorks, Curcaao, St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YEAR’S PRESENT 


FOR A YOUNG MAN : 
$50 LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


B. Y. M. C. UNION, 48 Boylston St. 


STANLEY cms! Headmaster 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, * 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Actine Presiwent and Vice-Presipent, 

Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise -F, Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S, Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Paul S. ive 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and lereiahelbcaienl 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Chelation, . — 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, Ph 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL . 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION | 
Rev WALTER S. SwisHEr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. ned October 4th. Fi - 
ticulars address the neon . ee 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR, ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completel eae pve ielnape tenga e « Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


- Andover, N.H. 


They were married at Plattsburg, W.Va., 
December 3, 1901. Mr. Richardson has 
served the Yonkers church since 1918. He 
has written and lectured extensively on 
Biblical literature, exegesis, and Oriental 
research. Mrs. Richardson is the sister 
of John W. Davis, Democratic candidate 


for the presidency in 1924, 


PorrLanp, Ore—A group of fifteen or 
twenty Russian refugees meet one evening 
each month in the church house of the 
Church of Our Father ‘for intellectual and 
social intercourse. »: 
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— Like Beads ona Wire 


Do we mean that a telephone subscriber, 
say in Bangor, Maine, can give his local 
operator a Pittsfield, Massachusetts number, 
just like a local call? 


Just that. 


From any telephone—public telephones 
included—served by this Company in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 


Rhode Island, you can make direct a call by 


number for any other telephone so located 
and served, with reasonable expectation that 
your call will be completed while you hold 
the line. 


If you are a magneto subscriber, crank the 


box. If you are served by common battery,. 


lift the receiver. If you have machine-switch- 
ing, dial ‘‘Operator.’’ Once you reach your 
own central, all systems merge. 


Place your order by number, be it far or 
near. 


Wait on the line for a completed connection 
or areport. 


This service takes our lowest rate. 


We call it ‘Neighborhood Toll Service”’ 
because it makes New England a neigh- 
borhood. 


New England Telephone 


and Telegraph Company 


? 


West Newton, MAss.—Another endowed 
pew has been added to the First Unita- 
rian Church, with this inscription: “In 
memory of Josiah Haton Bacon. 1845- 
1924. Gift of his wife Isabella Bacon, 
1926.” 4 


Perersoro, N.H.—Rey. Kenneth JH. 


The Presbyterian Church is raising $15.,- 


Bvans will supply the pulpit of the Uni- 
tarian Church during the time that the 
minister, Rev. Arthur H. Winn, and Mrs. 
Winn will live in a Southern climate on 
aceount of Mrs. Winn’s ill health, 


000,000 to put into effect a new pension 
plan under which the pension of ministers 
over sixty-five years of age will equal 
one-half of their average yearly salary 
over a thirty-five-year period. 


“Are you lost?” 
“No, but I’ve found a 


don’t know !”—Pearson’s. 


Sympathetic Lady: 


Tommy (in tears) : 
street I 


“What did the man say when you 
returned his pocketbook containing fifty 
dollars?” “Said he thought it contained 
sixty-five.’—Louwisville Cowrier-Journal. 


First Actor: “I can’t seem to get a 
capable publicity agent nowadays.” Sec- 
ond Actor: “I know. All the good adver- 
tising men are going to work for the 
churches.”—Life. 


Blonde: ‘I can’t find a _ single pin. 
Where do they all go to, anyway?” Matty: 
“Tt’s hard to tell, because they’re pointed 
in one direction and they're headed in 
another.” 


“T never jump at conclusions,” said 
the preacher. “No,” replied the elderly 
member of the congregation, who is very 


frank. “I have noticed that from your 
sermons; you reach conclusions very 
slowly.”—New Outlook. 


The author of the new play sat quietly 
in his box until just before the curtain 
fell in the last act, when suddenly he 
exclaimed: ‘Ah, there it is!” “What?” 
inquired his friend. ‘Why, the line of 
mine they’ve left in.’—London Hvening 
News. 


“My dear young lady,” said the clergy- 


man, in grieved tones as he listened to an ! 


extremely modern young woman tear off 
some of the very latest jazz on the piano, 
“have you ever heard of the. Ten Com- 
mandments?” “Whistle a few bars,” said 
the young lady, “and I think I can follow 
you.”—Christian Evangelist. 


The following is the true retort made 
by one of two second lieutenants in hos- 
pital in England in the summer of 1918. 
Said one to the other, “Were you in the 
March retreat, then?’ “Was I in the 
March retreat?” came the reply. “My dear 
sir, I very nearly led it!” 


The late A. B. Walkley, as his death 
recalls, says The Manchester Guardian, 
established the record for brevity in dra- 
matic criticism when, of a play entitled 
“A Dreadful Evening,” he wrote “Exactly,” 
and left it at that. A corresponding 
record (though a more congratulatory 
one), in book-reviewing is claimed for an 
American critic, who stated the title, 
author, publisher, and price of the work, 
and added merely “Shake.” 


“When did the robbery occur?” asked the 
cross-examining barrister. “I think’— 
began the witness. “We don’t care what 
you think—we want to know what you 
know,” said the barrister. ‘Well, I may 
as well get out of the box, then,” said the 
witness. “I can’t talk without thinking. 
I’m not a lawyer.’”—New Outlook, 


I gaze across the street so wide, 
I start, I dart, I squirm, I glide; 

I take my chances, oh, so slim— 

I trust to eye and nerve and limb; 
I scoot to right, I gallop through, 
I’m here and there, I’m lost to view. 

My life, I know, hangs in the toss— 

Another plunge—I am across! 
Oh, give me pity, if you can, 
I’m -just 

a poor 
pe-des- tri-an. 
—Boston PHinertpe, 
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Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 


Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THD DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church gserv- 
ices at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, East 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Frank R. Gale, minister ; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
choir. Church school at 12.10. Y. P. R. U. 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 P.M. 


ROSLINDALE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
Boston, 850-860 South Street. Carlyle Sum- 
merbell, D.D., minister. Church service, 11 
A.M. Christmas carols by vested choir repeated. 
Sermon, “The Fruits of Christmas.” Recogni- 
tion of and welcome to new members. Come 
early and secure a good seat. All seats free. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Morning service, 
11 a.M. Children’s Church at 3.30 p.m. Com- 
munion service immediately after the morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Vesper service Thursday at 4.30 P.M. Free 
seats at all services. The church is open daily 
from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rey. Harold BE. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rev. Leslie 
T. Pennington. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
Ch h ‘ t anand c Hobipeon, Mus. Hee; bdo aaa 

Ann emen choirmaster, unday at A.M., orning 
bag une Gate Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Speight. 9.30 A.M., 

ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Morning } Church school at King’s Chapel House. Week-day 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) | services, Monday to Friday, 12.15 p.m. Preacher : 
at 4. Church school with Kindergarten Class] Tuesday to Friday, Rev. Daniel Evans, D.D., 
during the morning service. Belmont, Mass. Friday, December 31, 8 P. 


Candlelight New Year’s Eve Service, with H y 
SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 


Communion. 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emer- 
itus. Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service, 1ia.m. A cordial welcome to all. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church service. | 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 
16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


Bo Pou Own 
a Bible ? 


Tf not, lek us supply you 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society. 
41 Brom‘ield St., Boston 
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BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 
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